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SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOGY AS THE SCIENCE OF 
INTERHUMAN BEHAVIOR 


LEOPOLD VON WIESE 
University of Cologne 


(Authorized translation by Howard Becker, University of Pennsylvania) 


I 


THE BASIC PROBLEM 


THE more the fundamental problems of sociology are 
freed from entanglements with the other social sciences, 


with social psychology, and with social philosophy, the 
plainer it becomes that the task peculiar to sociology lies 
in the explanation of what may be called the social level 
or sphere of human existence. 

Now, the social sphere comprises all the manifesta- 
tions of interhuman life, and hence sociology must be 
based upon the hypothesis that a large part of the content 
of human life consists of the effects exercised by human be- 
ings upon each other and of the interrelations of pluralities 
of human beings, and not of strictly individual activities 
of separate bodies and minds, nor of summations of such 
activities. 

In brief, just as the astronomer must explain cosmic re- 
lationships, so must the sociologist explain human relation- 
ships; he must study, trace the effects of, and systematize 
interhuman phenomena—in other words, determine the 
social influences in human life. 
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By means of conceptual thinking and a definite process 
of abstraction, the sociologist differentiates the social level 
from the physical and psychical, although in empirical 
reality the three are inextricably united. The social sphere 
is thus abstracted for heuristic reasons, namely, in order 
to facilitate the discovery of the forces and influences which 
are derived solely from the interconnections of human 
beings. 

This cannot be done by choosing as the object-matter 
of investigation the multifarious results of interhuman ac- 
tivity. In the sociological context, the content of human 
achievements, cultures, or civilizations is irrelevant. The 
study of such content is often erroneously designated “cul- 
tural sociology”; it has little about it that is specifically 
sociological, and it must not be confused with the science 
of interhuman behavior here discussed. 

There are, to be sure, numerous specific problems in 
which both the student of culture and the sociologist have a 
legitimate interest. Further, the fact cannot be denied 
that here as elsewhere the different social sciences supply 
material for each other. For example, if cultures such as 
the early Egyptian or the late Ionian are to be explained, 
the way in which human beings were socially interrelated 
in the respective periods must be investigated. It is also 
true, however, that inasmuch as systematic sociology lim- 
its its field to the study of interhuman behavior, the par- 
ticular way in which the said interrelation takes place is 
the primary object of investigation, and any historical pe- 
riod may furnish material for research. This can be ex- 
pressed as follows: Not the cultural product, but the way 
in which its producers are organized, is the sociologist’s 
concern. 

Indeed, the study of culture, either as a whole or in sec- 
tions (art, technology, language, etc.), should ideally be 
based upon a fully developed science of interhuman be- 
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havior, i.e., upon a science of the creators of culture. But, 
as is often the case, the historical development of science 
has followed the opposite path. As a consequence of the 
fact that various theories of culture arose before the science 
of interhuman behavior developed, the conclusions of 
other sciences, often quite inadequate to the task, were 
used as a basis for the cultural studies, or else a vague and 
incomplete conception of the social sphere gave the impres- 
sion that it had been sufficiently investigated, and that no 
more exact sociological basis was needed. 

The question as to how culture (in the broadest sense) 
arises from the interconnections of human beings is in its 
final and most general form a metaphysical one. Ulti- 
mately, all experience culminates in metaphysics. Scien- 
tific sociology, however, limits itself to the field of direct 
and indirect observation of experienced fact in the past and 
present, and attempts to utilize experience mediated by the 
exteroceptors as well as internal experience to which only 
“understanding” (Max Weber) can provide a clue. 

The sociologist wishes to discover the forces issuing from 
the social sphere of human life. The difficulty of his task 
lies in the fact that the phenomena of the social sphere, 
are not merely externally perceivable, and conversely, are 
not merely psychical or internal; this difficulty is accentu- 
ated by the present necessity of expressing the results of 
strictly social observations in language drawn from the 
realm of the psychical or the physical. 

There is grave danger of going astray among the prob- 
lems of other sciences whenever investigation of the social 
sphere is undertaken. Consequently, the sociologist re- 
quires an especially strict method in order that he may ob- 
serve, analyze, systematize, and, wherever possible, “under- 
stand” the actually existing interconnections of human be- 
ings. He must be on his guard against the ideologies, 
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wishes, assumptions, and rationalizations so often conceal- 
ing social realities. In other words, the sociologist must 
have a definite method of generalizing upon the large mass 
of data yielded by the experience of everyday life, history, 
and other sciences. Whenever an occurrence involving a 
plurality of participants is studied, this method should 
make it possible to concentrate exclusively upon those ele- 
ments consisting of the behavior of the participants toward 
each other or toward other groups. 


II 


THE METHOD 


From the foregoing it is evident that the desideratum is 
the development of a suitable method of observing inter- 
human phenomena as such. 

Social life is a never-ending sequence of occurrences in 
which human beings become closely united or more widely 
separated. The acts of binding and loosening, of associa- 
tion and dissociation, of approach and withdrawal, are 
the means by which interhuman existence in its entirety 
takes place. The final forces are resident in separate hu- 
man beings, and are physical and psychical. In order for 
the forces to express themselves effectively and in actions, 
however, spatial and temporal connections between the 
separate human beings are necessary. From the evolu- 
tionary point of view, these connections bring about the 
growth of cultures by accumulation and continuity. With 
the lapse of time, such effects of human intercourse increase 
in what seems to be geometrical progression; each inter- 
human achievement becomes the basis for more complex 
achievements. The sociologist is confronted by a difficult 
task when he attempts to discover the basic structure of 
the present-day totality of human interconnections, with 
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all its profound historical ramifications. Only by apply- 
ing the time-tried and indispensable method of knowledge, 
namely, separation of the whole into its component parts, 
followed by reconstruction with these same components, 
can valid conclusions be reached. After analysis, then 
synthesis. 

If the web of social life is observed in static cross-sec- 
tion, it will be seen that the components of the web 
are social relationships of human beings and groups. These 
relationships may also be regarded as specific social 
distances, sometimes but not always spatially evident, 
between the human beings and groups in question. In or- 
der to explain these almost infinitely differentiated dis- 
tances, which make possible to the forces of the human 
body and mind an ever-varying measure and method of 
influence, the sociologist must shift from the static view- 
point to the dynamic. He is thereby enabled to do full 
justice to the ceaseless flow of social processes without 
which social structures that, statically considered, seem 
forever fixed, would collapse. Social relationships are con- 
sequently the results of social processes; a social relation- 
ship may therefore be defined as an unstable state of rela- 
tive union or disunion between human beings brought 
about and maintained by one or more social processes. 
The social process itself is a sequence of occurrences by 
which human beings are more closely united or more wide- 
ly separated. 


III 


SOCIAL PROCESSES AND PLURALITY PATTERNS 


It follows that the most important sociological category 
is that of social process. At a matter of fact, systematic 
sociology may be defined as the science of the social proc- 
esses. These processes occur in manifold forms and repe- 
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titions. Many processes of great similarity sometimes lead 
to particular configurations of social distances between hu- 
man beings which are usually regarded as relatively fixed, 
or at least extremely difficult to change. Such an appar- 
ently substantial configuration is here termed a plurality 
pattern, and from the static point of view may be defined 
as a plurality of existing social relationships which are so 
connected that they are regarded as a unity in everyday 
life. 

The fundamental concepts which systematic sociology 
uses as tools of investigation are therefore social process, 
distance, and plurality pattern. Its tasks fall into two 
main divisions: (1) analysis and classification of social 
processes; (2) analysis of plurality patterns by tracing 
them to the social processes in which they originate, and 
classifications of plurality patterns. 

The method of observing and classifying the phenomena 
oi the interhuman sphere must make possible the analysis 
of social processes in accordance with a unitary schema. 
The same method and the same schema must also be ap- 
plicable to plurality patterns, for the latter are treated 
simply as configurations of social processes. There must 
be a self-consistent system for dealing with the simplest 
contacts between two persons, on the one hand, and with 
the most complicated collective structures, such as State 
or Church, on the other. 

All social processes, in spite of their qualitative differ- 
ences, have in common the fact that they produce changes 
in social distance. The determination of such changes is 
the goal aimed at in the analysis of social processes. The 
basic formula applicable to all such processes is: 

P=AXS 
This denotes that any social process is the result of the 
attitude of the participant in question and the given situa- 
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tion. Even if processes varying as widely as the formation 
of a party, the abdication of a throne, a bankruptcy, or a 
divorce take place, and no matter whether commonplace 
occurrences among unimportant persons or historically 
crucial happenings go on, one or more processes producing 
change in social distance always result. The social struc- 
ture is thereby altered in some respect, however slight. 

The simple analytical formula given above is designed 
(1) to avoid the error of the strictly psychological school, 
which attempts to explain social occurrences by the atti- 
tudes of the participants alone, and (2) the one-sidedness 
of the environmental theorists, who regard only the factors 
in the immediately given situation. Every social process 
is the composite result of subjective and objective factors, 
—that is, of attitude and situation. An interhuman oc- 
currence never involves the whole personality; the situa- 
tion selects for manifestation only a few of the participant’s 
capacities, inclinations, and accumulated experiences. One 
may be strengthened by the situation, while another may 
be weakened or suppressed. Every social process, more- 
over, alters the participants; they emerge from it changed. 
In the same way, the situation is never apprehended as an 
independently objective fact either by those involved or 
by the observer; it can be known only through human per- 
ceptions and verbal or non-verbal gestures. 

Attitude and situation may themselves be analyzed in 
a way which, because space is lacking, can only be briefly 
indicated: the attitude is here regarded as the result of the 
inherited physiological make-up of the human being and 
his acquired characteristics (past experiences, education, 
etc.) ; the situation similarly separates into the sum of the 
influences deriving from the extrahuman material environ- 
ment and the attitudes of the other participants in the 
given social process. 
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Now, every study of human attitudes is in large measure 
an attempt to discover motives, and this task brings so- 
ciology and psychology into close conjunction. It must 
never be forgotten, however, that sociological investigation 
of motives cannot remain within the limits of the internal- 
psychical ; the psychical involves the social, just as the so- 
cial involves the psychical. Processes in consciousness may 
be at least partially understood when the social intercon- 
nections and social processes which preceded the motiva- 
tion in question are known. The temptation to explain 
social life by means of drives or instincts alone, a tempta- 
tion to which many psychologists are exposed, is decidedly 
dangerous because one-sided. When it is given way to, 
only one possible set of factors is stressed, and the depend- 
ence of all representations, emotions, and sentiments 
(which some psychologists erroneously regard simply as 
elaborations and refinements of the instincts) upon the or- 
ganization of social life is entirely disregarded. 

The social wishes are on a different footing from the in- 
stincts, and their determination is of great help in the an- 
alysis of social processes; unfortunately, space forbids 
discussion of this point. 

The analysis of separate social processes in accordance 
with a method uniformly applied to each case makes it 
possible to designate the general aspects of the particular 
processes by terminology that abbreviates and typifies so- 
cially significant characteristics. Thus, for example, we 
may speak of processes of adaptation, competition, exploi- 
tation, subordination, etc. When types of process have 
been arrived at in this way, it is then necessary to place 
them within a general system comprising all the social 
processes and based upon the socially irreducible categories 
of binding and loosening (positive and negative alteration 
of distance). 
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The resulting arrangement of social processes must be 
as complete and as thoroughly systematized as possible. 
The goal is a closely and harmoniously subdivided classi- 
fication of all typical interhuman processes, for only in this 
way can a unitary view of the totality of social life be ob- 
tained. 

This means that all interhuman occurrences must be 
analyzed in the same way, even though they take place in 
widely separated regions of the social globe, and must all 
be assigned their proper places in the total system of social 
phenomena. By so doing the social processes become corm- 
parable, and it is then possible to determine with some de- 
gree of statistical accuracy the probability that social 
life will be affected in a particular way by a particular 
happening. 

Analysis and systematization of social processes neces- 
sarily involves similar analysis and systematization of plu- 
rality patterns. Every kind of collectivity (pair, group, 
crowd, State, folk, nation, class, etc.) is therefore a legiti- 
mate object of sociological research. To be sure, the con- 
nections between the externally simple union of two con- 
crete human beings and the great institutions or abstract 
collectivities, such as State and Church, are extremely nu- 
merous and variable. The institutions just mentioned, in 
particular, are so interwoven with the ideologies of count- 
less generations that the assertion that they are nothing 
more than highly complex configurations of social dis- 
tances, lasting for several generations, is usually contra- 
dicted. This is not at all surprising, for recognition of the 
true nature of institutions is rendered extremely difficult 
by the highly elaborated and “crystallized” forms they as- 
sume, and especially by the rationalizations purporting to 
account for them. The task of the sociologist, however, is 
the explanation of collective forces on the basis of config- 
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urations of social distances actually existing, and not on 
the basis of ideologies supporting them. But even when 
they are regarded as spiritual entities or metaphysical 
wholes, as is the practice of some philosophical interpreters, 
the task of determining the social processes predominating 
in them still remains. No matter what final meanings 
may be assigned to them, the institutions or collective forces 
(State, Church, economic enterprises, etc.) must be scien- 
tifically dealt with as types of plurality patterns which nec- 
essarily differ because the human beings within them do not 
form the same configurations of social distances. Moreover, 
the sociologist must not limit himself to analysis of the 
statics of plurality patterns; he must insist that their ele- 
ments, viewed dynamically, are nothing other than social 
processes. Plurality patterns are merely configurations of 
processes which recur frequently enough to be regarded as 
relatively static relationships maintaining more or less last- 
ing social distances between their participants. 

It is generally recognized that, in their capacity as mem- 
bers of such plurality patterns as the State, human beings 
behave quite differently than they do as members of the 
Church or of economic structures. When analyzing plu- 
rality patterns, the sociologist should attempt to discover 
the specific social processes which give the different types 
of plurality patterns their distinctive characters. Here 
again the apparently substantial plurality pattern must be 
dealt with in terms of function, of activity. For example, 
a mob, a choral society, a particular family, a political 
party, a corporation, a village community, the Methodist 
Church, or the Roman Empire must be so analyzed that 
the social processes which recur with particular frequency, 
and consequently strongly influence the plurality pattern 
in question, may be determined. 
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A great deal might be said about the classification of 
plurality patterns, but space forbids. The reader is referred 
to the writer’s recent work on the subject. (See “Litera- 
ture.”’) 


IV 


APPLICATION 


The field in which the science of interhuman behavior 
may be applied manifestly comprises any occurrence of 
interhuman life. Systematic sociology is both broad and 
narrow: broad because of the wide range of observation, 
narrow because of the rigidly controlled scope of inquiry. 
Only configurations of social distances and their basic 
processes of approach and withdrawal are the proper ob- 
ject-matter of sociology. 

This points the way to possible applications; for exam- 
ple, the foundation for an applied science of organization is 
thereby laid. Whenever and wherever organization is un- 
dertaken, regulations must be instituted which receive their 
particular stamp because of the characteristics of the ma- 
terial objects involved, i.e., material relationships are set 
up. In addition to these, however, interhuman relation- 
ships, the sole concern of the sociologist, are thereby called 
into existence. 

The organization of an army may be instanced: certain 
divisions and groupings are the direct results of the partic- 
ular weapons used; the artillery must be organized some- 
what differently from the infantry, and cavalry necessarily 
varies widely in organization from unmounted soldiery. 
From this point of view the system of organization is gov- 
erned by technical considerations. Over and above this 
strictly material standpoint, however, military organiza- 
tion necessitates a form of association which is primarily 
characterized by superordination and subordination. No 
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matter how great the technical differentiation, the vast 
number of heterogeneous human beings composing an 
army must be formed into a homogeneous military unit 
in order that the commanding officers may use it as a social 
“organism” for executing their purposes. 

This kind of organization is extratechnical, is sociologi- 
cal, is, more exactly speaking, interhuman. The fact is 
not generally recognized, for even at the present time it is 
frequently assumed by “practical men” that the utiliza- 
tion of human powers by organization, military or other- 
wise, can be governed solely by material relationships. 
This fallacious assumption must be combated by system- 
atic sociology wherever it appears; every effort must be 
made to show that interhuman relationships as such im- 
pose special requirements on every task of organization (in 
the broadest sense). Once this is recognized, numerous 
conclusions of great practical value in dealing with human 
beings follow. 

The science of interhuman behavior has also been ap- 
plied in recent studies of locality patterns (village, small 
town, isolated island, urban natural area). Other fields in 
which it could well be applied are criminology, police ad- 
ministration, social work, pedagogy, etc. 
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A comprehensive treatment of sociology as the science of inter- 
human behavior is given in: 

Leopold von Wiese, Allegemeine Soziologie: 
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INCREASING THE RESEARCH VALUE OF 
CASE RECORDS 


HELEN L. WITMER 
School for Social Work, Smith College 


THE CASE RECORD is rapidly becoming the storm center 
of the sociological sciences. Can it or can it not be used 
for research purposes? Once it was but a diary, identify- 
ing a case for a rudimentary social worker and accounting 
for how she spent her time. Later the sociologists took it 
up—or perhaps they originated their own form of it—and 
it grew to the prodigious size of The Polish Peasant’s third 
volume,’ impressive but, in less expert hands than Dr. 
Thomas’s perhaps self-defeating, for science consists of 
summary statements and abstractions while the ideal of 
some sociologists seems to be a complete picture of each in- 
dividual. That aroused the scorn of the statistical sociol- 
ogists, who wanted objective, countable facts from which 
correlation coefficients might be derived. They, however, 
having produced little but negative conclusions from their 
statistical analyses, were soon forced back on some type of 
case record for source material of less-easily-countable 
facts. Thus confusion arose, and various prescriptions 
were made for procuring life history documents and the 
like. 

In the meantime the social workers were growing more 
self-conscious. The case record changed from an account 
book of the social worker’s time to an account book of the 
client’s traits. This was the era of objectivity. Students 
were taught to record facts, not impressions. Interpreta- 


1 W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and Amer- 
ica, Badger, 1918. 
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tive adjectives were taboo. The sociologists’ faces bright- 
ened, for here it seemed would be their gold-mine of things- 
as-they-were. 

The phase was short-lived, however, for the social work- 
ers too became infected with the whole-story concept and 
experimented as thoroughly as any laboratory sociologist 
with the idea of recording complete conversations, with 
side annotations as to what the worker was trying to do 
and what emotion the client was expressing. It may have 
been the psychiatrists who were partly responsible for this 
phase. However that may be, they too entered the field 
about this time, their shell-shocked soldiers having been 
analyzed into the problem children of over-protective 
mothers and negative fathers. 

For their diagnoses the psychiatrists needed very differ- 
ent records than those old-line social workers were keep- 
ing. In fact, their needs fitted in rather closely with the 
type of records whose culmination was The Polish Peasant. 
Starting with a problem child and an exact description of 
his symptoms, they required a description of the mother,— 
of her parents’ attitudes toward each other, how they 
treated her, her interests as a child, her school career, her 
love affairs, her marriage—and of the father and of all the 
siblings and in what manner they lived together. And 
the social workers, with an enlarged conception of their 
role in the adjustment of their clients, responded with case 
histories that delved deep into the clients’ pasts. 

Such—in rather exaggerated terms—is the present situa- 
tion, and great is the confusion thereof to those who have 
research inclinations. For to the uninitiated, who take 
case record outlines at their face value or read carefully- 
selected, illustrative case histories there seems to be a 
“wealth of material” for sociology, psychiatry, and social 
work in the record files of organizations such as child 
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guidance clinics and the more modern relief agencies; 
while each day adds to the number of those who framed 
glowing projects on the basis of the facts they expected 
to find consistently recorded and who had to relinquish 
the search. The latter are divided into two groups: one 
declares that case records, collected for the purposes of 
treatment, are just not usable for scientific purposes; 
therapy, they say, and science are incompatible; if you 
want material for a scientific study you must collect it 
with a definite question in mind. The other group has 
some remnant of faith and publishes articles showing what 
facts should be in case records and where. 

When the decision is made, however, that diagnostic- 
treatment records are to provide material for research on 
questions other than those for which they were originally 
written, the main implication of that decision must be 
abided by: the case record plan cannot be drawn up with 
purpose of the research student as its primary interest; 
diagnosis and therapy are its aims; research is secondary. 
Diagnosis and therapy we are told demand a free-flowing, 
narrative form of record or, at least, a detailed descrip- 
tion that cannot be compressed into a questionnaire form 
with just so much space for each answer. It is exactly at 
this point that the present case records fall down as re- 
search documents. They do describe, often very minutely, 
many interesting details about the clients’ lives, but they 
do not describe the same details about each client. The 
psychiatrists and some of the social workers are pressing 
for greater detail in the records,’ for treatment must be 
based on full knowledge. The research workers raise no 
objection to this ; they too would like greater detail so that 
they could make more reliable classifications, but they 


2 See, for instance, Pearson, “Case Histories of Children,” Hospital Social Serv- 
ice, February, 1930, p. 153. 
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would prefer the consistent recording of a few facts to elab- 
orate descriptions that are not comparable from record to 
record. Can these two aims be reconciled, and the pri- 
mary, therapy purpose of the case record still be main- 
tained? 

Perhaps it is possible. The two groups that are inter- 
ested in case records are far from completely opposed to 
each other. Psychiatrists and social workers are also in- 
terested in research, and, although their research interests 
do not, of course, coincide with those of the sociologists, 
the findings of the various groups should be mutually in- 
teresting and helpful. It is a fact not always recognized 
in this age that elevates science that psychiatrists and so- 
cial workers practice an art: they deal with individual 
cases, and to them the idiosyncrasies of the case are of 
greater importance than the uniformities that run through 
all cases of a given type. But the advancement of their 
art must depend to some extent on the discovery of types 
and uniformities (a fact which they recognize, so that 
there are psychiatrists who seek to define the over-protect- 
ed child, and there are social workers who would analyze 
the technique of the interview) ; it must itself lead con- 
sciously or intuitively to the discovery of such uniformities. 
And to that extent their purpose in keeping case records 
coincides with that of the social researchers. How then 
can the case record be modified so as to satisfy both 
groups? 

It seems that the proposal to reduce the case record to a 
questionnaire, rating-scale form cannot be seriously con- 
sidered, except perhaps for some records that are collected 
purely for a specific research purpose. For the most vital 
contribution that psychiatry has made to the social sci- 
ences is its theory that emotional relationships are the pri- 
mary factors determining personality adjustment. The 
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description of such relationships cannot, at present at least, 
be reduced to brief answers to a questionnaire, for the 
theory is itself most in need of controlled research, and 
for this detailed description is necessary. Such descrip- 
tion, however, must not be allowed to wander about un- 
guided, determined only by the facts which the client or 
his informant reveals in a free-flowing confession, if com- 
parison of one record with the next is one aim of record- 
keeping. Some compromise must be made between such 
descriptions and the mechanical questionnaire, the analyt- 
ical case history, in which the material is discussed under 
classified headings, being already a step in that direction. 

The person who collects the information wiil probably 
object here that clients cannot be forced to give facts and 
that too rigid a plan will prevent the development of that 
rapport which is at the basis of therapy. One psychiatrist 
goes so far as to say that history-taking handicaps treat- 
ment.* If the client is urged to tell too much he leaves 
the interview with a let-down feeling of why did I say that, 
thinks that he gave all and received nothing, and is likely 
to drop out entirely. It would seem, however, that this 
objection could be overcome if the material were collected 
slowly as rapport was established and treatment pro- 
gressed. For, after all, reliable material of the type with 
which psychiatry deals is obtainable only under such con- 
ditions ; to this extent the aims of therapy and of research 
coincide. The case record must therefore be flexible, must 
permit the insertion of items collected at different times ; 
but there must also be some device which insures that all 
the information required for research is finally included— 
or, at least, that omissions are not accidental. 

There are so many types of agencies, and the facts they 
need to have in their records are so different that it seems 


8 Harry M. Tiebout of the staff of the New York Institute for Child Guidance, 
in a recent discussion with the writer. 
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useless to propose a new, generalized record form. Two 
suggestions, however, pertinent to all types of records, may 
help in bridging this gap between therapy and research. 
Both are ways of insuring that the facts that the case his- 
tory outline says shall be covered by a record are actually 
so covered. 

First, all material that deals with objective facts might 
be listed in classified form near the beginning of the rec- 
ord. This could be supplemented by paragraph descrip- 
tions if necessary, but the presence of a printed outline to 
be filled in would be a constant check on whether certain 
items had been covered. The present face-sheet is a step 
in that direction, but all too often, even in good agencies, 
it is not taken seriously and is not filled in accurately. If 
to fill it in accurately is impossible, then it seems indeed 
that sociological research cannot be based on case records. 
In case agencies whose case-load is not too heavy, how- 
ever (and it is probably only from the records of such 
agencies that material of research value can be gathered), 
the face sheet is usually consistently—and to some extent 
accurately—filled in. Our proposal is to add to such face- 
sheets. This has already been done in regard to medical 
and psychological findings. Why cannot the material, for 
example, on developmental history, school record, occupa- 
tional history, facts as to house and neighborhood, delin- 
quency record, and the like be similarly condensed? The 
list would vary from agency to agency, and there would 
always be a provision for a more detailed statement re- 
garding each class of facts in the descriptive history; but 
such a compilation of the facts at the beginning of the 
record would have various advantages. There would be 
no chance that the material would be omitted by accident; 
the printed form would always be there so that the case 
worker could see what material was still unascertained. 
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All the facts would not need to be gathered in the first in- 
terview ; the blanks could be filled in gradually. The ma- 
terial would be in a form much more accessible to both 
research workers and those carrying on treatment. 

Such a suggestion is far from new, and to many it will 
seem like a regression to an old type of case work. The 
point to be emphasized is that the material of this type is 
not to be confined to these printed outlines. The outlines 
would serve rather as an index of the material further dis- 
cussed in the narrative portion of the record and a guaran- 
tee that no type of facts was omitted by accident. The nar- 
rative part of the record could expand on those facts which 
were felt by the persons in charge of treatment to be of 
importance in explaining the case: that is the portion of 
the record the therapists would be most interested in. The 
outline part of the record would cover all the facts of a 
given type: that is the portion which would distinguish 
for the researchers between facts that were “not stated” 
and those that were “negative.” 

The second suggestion is much like the first and is con- 
cerned with the problem of how to make the less tangible, 
more descriptive parts of the record more accessible and 
more certain of inclusion. Under this heading would come 
that large category of facts which the psychiatrist deems 
of such vital importance in personality formation: the at- 
titudes of the various members of the family toward one 
another and toward outsiders, their social contacts, the 
emotional tone of the home, the role played by each mem- 
ber in it, their personalities, the influence of persons or 
groups outside the family, and the like; and, pushing back 
into what are considered causes, the life history of the par- 
ents, particularly on the emotior.al side: their childhood, 
their ambitions, their sex experience, why they married, 
whether they wanted their children, and so on. Pearson’s 
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recent proposal for a case outline* shows into what detail 
that portion of the record might go; and the sociologists 
would probably like to see additions on the side of cultural 
influences. The question here, however, is not which of 
these subjects should be covered (that is for the individual 
agency to decide) but how they should be arranged in the 
case record so as to be valuable for research purposes. It 
is obvious that most of these facts will appear only after 
treatment is well under way, that they cannot be forced 
out in the first interview and then be written in neatly 
under appropriate headings. On the other hand, there are 
so many different facts that should be obtained that to 
trust to their appearing in each running narrative is ab- 
surd. Perhaps some control could be secured by the use 
of the following method, which is a kind of indexing 
system. 

Agencies already have detailed history outlines which 
are supposed to be followed by the case workers when 
gathering information. Often the histories are written up 
in topical form, following this outline more or less exactly. 
But frequently there are omissions, and to the person read- 
ing the record later it is far from clear whether such omis- 
sions mean that the information was of no importance in 
the given case or whether it was merely not ascertained. 
Would it not be possible to include in the case record a re- 
vised form of the case-history outline itself, a continuation 
of the type of form suggested above? On this outline those 
facts which could be easily stated in a few words could be 
filled in as collected while references might be made to 
the pages in the narrative part of the record in which the 
descriptions of other items would be found. This would 
again insure that no facts were unconsciously omitted, 


4 Pearson, op. cit. 
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and it would serve the social worker as a check on what 
further details should be obtained. 

Without pretending to be an adequate outline, the fol- 
lowing imaginary excerpt from a child guidance clinic 
record may serve to illustrate this method. The numbers 
refer to pages in the fictitious case record. 


THE MOTHER 


Age—34 Nationality—American; German parents. Religion— 
Prot. 
Pre-marital Life 
Childhood 
Type of community—rural; 12, 43 
Economic status of family—marginal; 12 
Composition of family—father, mother, four brothers; 13 
Education—8th grade; 13 
Attitude of parents to her—15,45,57 
Ambitions—44, 58 
Social contacts—few; 13, 42 
Sex education and experience—47, 68 
Occupation—servant; 14 
Marital Life 
Age at marriage—22 
Reason for marrying—mother’s wish; 57, 68 


etc. 
Personality—19, 34, 62 
Health—19, 33, 60 


Such an outline would, of course, permit of any degree 
of elaboration; the above illustration is intended merely 
to show the form. There will no doubt be objections that 
such an indexing of a record is much too time-consuming 
to be considered seriously. Perhaps itis. To an amateur, 
however, it does not seem as ambitious a scheme as some 
now used in analyzing treatment processes, and the fact 
that it would make the material both accessible and more 
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nearly complete should recommend it to both case workers 
and research students. 

With such a system of classification of some facts and 
indexing of the rest, research might proceed apace but for 
one more stumbling block. How can one be sure that all 
kinds of facts that any future research project might call 
for are included? Some years ago the early life of the par- 
ents would have been considered fully covered had there 
been information on the country and date of their birth, 
their education, and religion, and their parents’ occupa- 
tions. Today some psychiatrists would like to know about 
the early life of the grandparents, while to others facts 
showing the presence or absence of father fixations are a 
sine que non of accurate diagnosis. It would seem that 
only specialized research projects could solve that diffi- 
culty. The case records gathered primarily for the pur- 
pose of therapy must contain those facts which have been 
found necessary for that purpose. Records gathered pri- 
marily for research can open up new fields. In this way 
types of maladjustment can be recognized, the factors in 
their etiology dug out, their symptoms noted. In the light 
of this new information the therapeutic records can be 
constantly reorganized—condensed in one direction, en- 
larged in another, made more useful for both practitioners 
and scientists. And so perhaps the demands of research 
and of social case work can be reconciled. 





THE TURKISH NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 
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StupEnTs of social phenomena, those who for years have 
had an intimate knowledge of Turkish life as well as those 
to whom it has meant little more than harems behind in- 
triguing latticed windows, have been amazed that a so- 
called backward country, the home of “The Sick Man of 
Europe,” a country which had been stigmatized by western 
Christians as “incapable of progress,” has brought about 
changes that have startled the whole world. It would seem 
that nations, like individuals, “may rise on stepping stones 
of their dead selves to higher things.” Before discussing 
in a subsequent paper some of these changes in the folk- 
ways of a people, long bound by “the cake of custom,” un- 
der the magnetic leadership of Mustafa Kemal, it is impor- 
tant to consider in outline some of the aspects of the im- 
mediate background of this dynamic movement. This ar- 
ticle might be considered a study in national crisis. 

The Great War itself, with the dramatic entry of Tur- 
key on the side of Germany, with its varied fortunes in- 
cluding the heroic repulse of the Allies at the Dardanelles 
which surprised alike friend and foe, represented of course 
a series of crises for Turkey as for other nations. Then 
came the end of the war. 

Turkey, with Germany and her allies, was defeated, but 
the Fourteen Points of Wilson became a beacon light in 
the darkness. A Wilsonian League was formed by writ- 
ers, publicists, and lawyers in Istamboul, and, in the words 


1For an interesting discussion, cf. Arnold J. Toynbee, The Western Question 
in Greece and Turkey, Constable & Co., Ltd., London, 1922, pp. 327 ff. 
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of a brilliant Turkish leader: “In the midst of blind hatred 
and the cry of ‘no quarter to the defeated,’ the only gleam 
of justice and common sense seemed to come from those 
principles.”” 

Then came a triple crisis in three significant events, 
each of which contributed to an overwhelming crisis for 
Turkey. The first of these occurred soon after the occu- 
pation by the Allies of Constantinople in the autumn of 
1918 and the subsequent disillusionment with regard to 
the moral superiority of the Allies. Next came the cccu- 
pation of the Turkish port of Smyrna, May 15, 1919, by 
the Greeks, whom to the Turks were the most despised of 
the allied nations. The third was the Treaty of Sévres 
which virtually meant the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

1. Constantinople, or Istamboul (the Turkish name for 
it), a capital bordering on both Europe and Asia, long 
known as the Queen City because of its surpassing beauty 
and bountiful harbor and lovingly called by the Turks 
“Der Saadet” (The Gate of Happiness), or “Der Aliye” 
(The Sublime Gate), was occupied soon after the armistice 
was signed between the Turks and Allies in Mudros on 
board the Agamemnon, October 30, 1918. The entente 
forces entered the city with great display, sailing with for- 
mality into the harbor and up the Bosphorus. The fleet 
was led by four warships abreast and was convoyed by 
shining aeroplanes. This was the first time that the Turks’ 
beloved capital with its hundreds of mosques and towering 
minarets had been in the hands of aliens since its capture 
by Mohammed the Conqueror in 1453. “The new mas- 

2 Wilson’s 12th Point will be recalled: “The Turkish portions of the present 
Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities 
which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life 
and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and the 


Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships and com- 
merce of all nations under international guarantees.” 
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ters came in the spirit of a conquering army and on very 
short notice requisitioned the Turkish homes of the best 
families.”* When the allied armies entered the city the 
insolence of Greek and Armenian inhabitants toward 
peaceful Turkish neighbors became decidedly noticeable, 
for many of the Greeks and Armenians felt the Allies would 
at last redeem their wrongs, either real or imaginary. I 
was in Constantinople during the occupation of the Allies 
and my Turkish friends spoke frankly of how disappointed 
they were and of how deeply they resented the insolence 
and arrogance to which they were subjected on all sides. 
Rumor was rampant and it was said that the black French 
soldiers from Senegal had become so uncontrollable that 
they bit the Turkish women in public and roasted Turkish 
babies for supper. Turkish officers expressed profound 
surprise at the attitude of the Allies and at the disorder 
allowed by the regular allied forces. In the significant 
volume, The Turkish Ordeal,* written by the first Turkish 
graduate of Constantinople College for Women, the first 
Turkish woman to be invited to speak at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics, a lecturer of marked ability and a dis- 
criminating writer, one reads: 


Large numbers of Turks were continually arrested on some pre- 
text, fined, and sometimes badly beaten at the Allied headquarters. 
The requisition of the houses, the throwing out of the. inhabitants 
without allowing them to take their personal belongings—those were 
the mildest forms of bad treatment. The Greek and Armenian in- 
terpreters and assistants of the Allied police—the English particu- 
larly—greatly influenced and colored the behavior of these men to- 
ward the Turks. Apart from the unjust as well as the unwise pol- 
icy of the Allies toward Turkey, their armies of occupation in the 


3 Mary Mills Patrick, Under Five Sultans, The Century Co., New York, 1929, 
p. 329. 

4 Any student interested in making a thorough study of the Turkish Nationalist 
Movement would do well to read this volume by Halidé Edib, published by the 
Century Co., New York, 1928. 
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first months saw the Turks with the eyes of the Greeks and the Ar- 
menians, and perhaps this was what hurt the man in the street most 
at the time. One often saw Turkish women roughly pushed out of 
the tramcars, and heard Turkish children called “bloody cusses.” 
The tearing of the fezzes or the tearing of the veils of women were 
common sights, and all these things were borne with admirable dignity 
and silence by the townspeople. Let it be added that the Turk for- 
gets and forgives wrongs and even massacres, but he rarely forgets 
an insult to his self-respect.5 


Moreover, the Allies felt it important to muzzle the 
Turkish press. Likewise, it was deemed necessary to si- 
lence the foremost members of the Unionist Party, opposed 
to the Sultan’s program of subservience to Great Britain, 
and they were transported speedily to Malta on a battle- 
ship. Some of the prominent Turkish patriots who es- 
caped in disguise were under a sentence of death if cap- 
tured. The Turkish Parliament was closed and it was 
rumored that Parliament might never be reopened. 

2. Then on the fatal 15th of May, 1919, as a forecast of 
the kind of peace to be dictated by the victors, the Greek 
Army was landed in the Turkish port of Smyrna, the most 
important harbor in Asia Minor, important to the peasants 
of Anatolia for the exportation of their produce and for 
the import of farm machinery and other manufactures of 
the west. These Greek troops were sent to Smyrna with a 
mandate from the Supreme Council. Their landing which 
was technically camouflaged as a movement of Allied 
troops for the maintenance of order was not in accord with 
either the letter or the spirit of the Armistice, for no pre- 
vious local disorder had been proved. Regarding this stu- 
pendous blunder of the statesmanship of Wilson, Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau, a keen observer of social inter- 
action in the Near East says: 


5 Halidé Edib, op. cit., p. 5. 
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The (Sublime) Porte was informed that Aliled troops were to 
be landed at Smyrna for the maintenance of order. An Allied naval 
squadron left the Bosphorus for Smyrna, with Admiral Calthorpe, 
the British High Commissioner, in command. The local Allied con- 
trol-officers were instructed to disarm and remove Turkish troops 
remaining in the city, in accordance with Articles 5 and 20 of the 
armistice. In the act of compliance, the Turkish authorities were 
troubled by a rumor. The troops that were to be landed next day 
were Greek! They made urgent inquiries from the control-officers, 
and were simply informed that the troops would be “Allied,” as an- 
nounced already. The answer, technically correct, was of course a 
deplorable prevarication. The Greek troops went on shore, under 
the guns of the Allied warships, the following morning.® 


On this momentous day in May, Allied warships were 
present in the harbor of Smyrna to give their moral sup- 
port to the army of occupation. Greek military detach- 
ments were sent to escort the Turkish governor and other 
officials, as well as soldiers and their officers to the quay. 
Their fezzes and uniforms were torn and under the threat 
of bayonets they were made to cry “Zito Venizelos!” (Long 
live Venizelos,—the Premier of Greece). A few hundred 
Turks amid the jeers and applause of onlookers were “bay- 
oneted, torn, spat on, and tortured by the Greek soldiers or 
the native Christians,” dying on the quay within view of 
the Allied warships, and the rest were sent to prisons in 
Smyrna or taken away on Greek warships. At the same 
time that prominent Turks were being tortured to death 
on the quay, Greek soldiers and some of the native Chris- 
tians (meaning Armenians and Greeks in contrast to Mo- 
hammedans, but frequently Christian in name only and 
not in spirit or in deed) were entering Turkish houses in 
back streets, robbing and killing the men and violating 
the women.’ 


6 Arnold Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
7 Halidé Edib, op. cit., pp. 22, 23. 
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The reaction of a Turkish patriot to the occupation of 
Smyrna showing the devotion to a cause which later was 
characteristic of the Turkish nation in its fight for inde- 
pendence is seen in these words: 


After I learned about the details of the Smyrna occupation I did 
not speak much. In fact, I hardly opened my mouth on any sub- 
ject except when it concerned the sacred struggle which was to be. 
Turkey was to be cleared of murderers, the so-called civilizing Greek 
army. What we wanted was very simple and it did not matter how 
and when we got it. Every detail of the coming struggle was of the 
utmost importance and worth any sacrifice we were willing to make. 
And we were willing. 

Nothing mattered to me from that moment to the time of the ex- 
traordinary march to Smyrna in 1922. I suddenly ceased to exist as 
an individual: I worked, wrote, and lived as a unit of that magnifi- 
cent national madness.® 


A significant result of the Smyrna occupation was one 
of the great protest meetings of modern times when there 
gathered in the Turkish capital a vast throng estimated at 
200,000. The meeting was held in the vicinity of the Hip- 
podrome where exactly 566 years and ten days before, Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror had entered and been attracted 
by the twisted column of the three serpents which is still 
standing and which bears evidence of his mighty strength, 
for he shattered with his battle-axe the under jaw of one 
of the serpents which to the Turkish victors had appeared 
as the talismans of the captured city. Here now as- 
sembled the Turks, in the eyes of the world a conquered 
people. The flute-like voices of the muezzins chanted from 
the nearby minarets as they had in the conqueror’s day 
soon after his coming, and hundreds of low bass voices of 
members of the ulemas and religious orders took up the 
“God is Great” hallelujah refrain of the Moslem Turk: 


8 Ibid., p. 23. 
® Stanley Lane-Poole, Turkey, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London, 1888, p. 130. 
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“Allah Ekber, Allah Ekber, La Ilaheh Illa Allah, Valla- 
hu Ekber, Allah Ekber, Ve Lillahil Hamd.” 

To police the crowd the twentieth century aeroplanes 
of the Allies buzzed in and out of the historic minarets. 
The great gathering recalled the years of glory and beauty 
which looked down from Mohammed the Conqueror, Su- 
leiman the Magnificent, and other mighty Turkish rulers 
before whom Europe had trembled as a contrast to the 
present martydom of Smyrna under the Greeks from whom 
their forefathers wrested Constantinople nearly six cen- 
turies before. The slogan of the meeting was: “The peo- 
ples are our friends, the governments our enemies,” and 


thousands of voices echoed the concluding sentence, “The 
sublime emotion which we cherish in our hearts will last 
till the proclamation of the rights of the peoples. 

3. The humiliating and unjust Treaty of Sévres deal- 
ing especially with Turkey was the proverbial final straw 


9910 


which roused this people in a movement which resulted in 
far-reaching changes little foreseen at the time. It was 
signed on August 10, 1920, by a representative of the Sul- 
tan, Vahideddine, who, in the words of a Turkish thinker, 
“seemed ready to take part with any strong power to turn 
against his own people. . . . There had been cruel and 
corrupt sultans in Turkey, there had been imbeciles and 
drunkards in its history, but never had a son of Osman 
fallen so low as to manoeuver for the subjugation of Tur- 
key so that he might live comfortably.” 

The Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, had abrogated 
all German rights in the Bagdad Railway and various 
other economic enterprises. Now the Treaty of Sévres 
not only carried still further the liquidation of German in- 
terests in the Near East, but “destroyed the Ottoman Em- 


10 Halidé Edib, op. cit., pp. 24-38 for a vivid description of this gathering. 
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pire and sought to give the Allies a stranglehold upon the 
economic life of Turkey.”™* 

For the consumption of the innocent, the provisions of 
a secret treaty (afterwards made public) of the same date 
as the treaty, were drawn up “to help Turkey, to develop 
her resources, and to avoid the international rivalries which 
have obstructed these objects in the past!” (Cf. Tripartite 
Agreement of August 10, 1920, between Great Britain, 
France, and Italy.) 

What were some of the principal provisions of the Sevres 
agreement? Great Britain and France were to hold man- 
dates in Mesopotamia and in Syria and Cilicia. Great 
Britain with an eye to the future was confirmed in her oil 
and navigation concessions in Mesopotamia, while the rail- 
way rights of France in Syria were established. Italy was 
cheated out of the bulk of privileges guaranteed to her 
under the secret Treaty of London and the St. John de 
Maurienne Agreement and received only a sphere of in- 
fluence in southern Anatolia. 

Constantinople was put under the jurisdiction of an in- 
ternational commission for control of the Straits of the 
Bosphorus to the Dardanelles. The Hedjaz was declared 
to be an independent Arab state. What proved to be an 
ill-fated Armenian Republic was created. 

The portion of Anatolia which remained as the remnant 
of the Ottoman Empire enjoyed sovereignty in name only, 
for the capitulations or special concessions to foreigners 
which the Sultan had terminated soon after the opening of 
the Great War in 1914 were reestablished and extended. 
An Inter-Allied Financial Commission was established 
and given “full supervision over taxation, customs, loans, 
and currency; exercised final control over the Turkish 
budget ; and had the right to veto any proposed concession. 


11 Edward Mead Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1924, p. 302. 
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In control of its domestic affairs the new Turkey was tied 
hand and foot.””” 

For a further study of the phenomenal changes in the 
life of a whole people within a single decade it is necessary 
then for students to ponder these three significant aspects 
of the Turkish national crisis,—the occupation of Con- 
stantinople and the disillusionment with regard to justice; 
the occupation of Smyrna by the Greeks, the most despised 
nation of the Allies; and the acceptance by a puppet gov- 
ernment of the humiliating and unjust Treaty of Sévres. 
The widespread proclamation of Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
even in remote parts of Anatolian Turkey had led to the 
hope of a peace based on justice. Life was tending to be- 
come organized on this hope. The evidences of humiliat- 
ing injustice meant that the attention of a people was called 
into active play, and, in spite of the fatigue of a long war, 
lethargy became impossible. A new mode of behavior 
must necessarily be devised to meet this new situation. As 
Thomas points out in defining the concept crisis, it may be 
simply an incident, a stimulation, a suggestion, but “a cri- 
sis may be so serious as to kill the organism or destroy the 
group or it may result in failure or deterioration.”** It is 
evident that it was crisis in a violent sense which Turkey 
faced, for, if she had submitted, her national security 
would have been lost and her recognition in the family of 
nations would have been insignificant. The violent crisis 
came and with it the necessary leadership in the vital per- 
sonality of Mustafa Kemal who has won for Turkey the 
admiration and the respect of the East as well as that of 
the Western World at the same time that he has led his 
country in breaking away from the traditional folkways 
of centuries. 

12 Edward Mead Earle, op. cit., p. 303. Anyone especially interested in the 


Treaty of Sévres would do well to consult this volume. 
13 William I. Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins, p. 18. 
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Part I 


THE CONSTANT expansion of instruction in sociology, 
not only in higher institutions but also in high schools, 
creates a demand for trained teachers of sociology that is 
rapidly becoming something of a fixed quantity. 

According to the report of L. L. Bernard,’ a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of institutions of higher learn- 
ing—colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and nor- 
ma! schools or teachers’ colleges—teaching sociology in 
1907 amounted to 400. They offered a total of 1,044 
courses with approximately 8,000 undergraduate registra- 
tions. 

An investigation into the teaching of sociology in high 
schools’ in January, 1922, revealed that it was being taught 
as such in 1,666 out of 6,624 of these institutions, with a 
total registration of 37,541 pupils. 

How are the teachers being trained? Is it enough to ac- 
quire content by taking courses in sociology? Do not 
teachers of sociology as well as of social studies need prep- 
aration of a professional kind? Do they not, as well as in- 
structors in English or Mathematics, need to study edu- 
cational technics and organization? Is not our present 
method of preparation inadequate and our manner of se- 
lection wasteful? Are seminars which are usually con- 
ducted for research purposes satisfactory for turning out 


1 American Journal of Sociology, 15:164. 


2H. H. Moore, Status of Certain Social Studies in High Schools, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1922, No. 45. 
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teachers of sociology? Is it not true that most of our prep- 
aration is not for teaching but for research and yet most 
units of instructor’s time are devoted not to research but 
to teaching? Is not most of the special preparation aimed 
at the production of professors capable of guiding and in- 
structing graduate students? But the bulk of our students 
are in high schools and colleges, introductory, elementary 
or at best intermediate classes in sociology. Is there not a 
crying need, then, for professional preparation of teachers 
of sociology? 

One looks in vain in our teachers colleges or normal 
schools for courses on “Teaching of Sociology”. So far as 
the writer can learn, there is but one such effort,—in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, offered for the first 
time in 1927-8.* 

It is maintained in this article that professional prepara- 
tion should be undertaken not only by teachers of sociol- 
ogy in high schools but also in normal schools and colleges. 
Experiences in successful sociology teaching can be exam- 
ined as to contents and procedures. Principles and tech- 
nics of all forms of teaching applicable to this type can be 
mobilized. Thus prospective teachers can be prepared for 
quicker adjustment on the job and constant self-criticism 
of methods and results by using the latest educational 
technics. 

It may be offered that one reason why such professional 
preparation of teachers is lacking is because the heads of 
departments in colleges do not demand it of applicants but 
select their new instructors on the basis of their research 
ability. Naturally enough, for that is all the recommend- 
ing department or professor knows of the candidate. This 
may partly account for the criticism so often launched by 


*Eprrortat Nore: A course on the teaching of sociology has been given at the 
University of Southern California since 1921. It has been given primarily as an aid 
to the teaching of sociology in colleges and universities. 
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students against sociology, “It is so dry.” It may explain, 
at least partially, the conditions so cleverly assailed by Lo- 
rine Pruette in her striking article in the Journal of Social 
Forces. 

Teachers of sociology need to know how to teach as well 
as what to teach. How does the teaching of sociology dif- 
fer from teaching economics or history or chemistry or 
philosophy or English? Certain technics and procedures 
are common to all forms of teaching—philosophy or math- 
ematics. A beginning teacher of sociology may do very 
well in handling these identical elements, if he has had the 
fortune to work with efficient teachers in high school or 
college. But what will trouble him most will be to discover 
the variant adaptations necessary to the teaching of so- 
ciology. Is the task the same in teaching sociology to high 
school pupils, to college classes, to normal school students, 
to law students? By what methods can an instructor work 
out an optimum course in each type of situation? 

The first step toward answering these questions more 
scientifically is to analyze what it is sociology teachers ac- 
tually do plus what they ought to do. An activity analysis 
of a general kind that covers all forms of sociology teach- 
ing, high school or university, is offered herewith. It should 
serve the following purposes: (1) to clarify the job of 
teaching sociology; (2) to reveal its relationships to other 
forms of teaching; (3) to define problems for experimental 
research in this field; (4) to provide a basis for working 
out particular analyses for teaching specific aspects of so- 
ciology ; (5) to crystallize the needs of professional prepa- 
ration for such teaching; (6) to move toward developing 
objective criteria for evaluation; (7) to arouse critical 
comment looking toward refinement, completeness, and 
accuracy of the analysis. 

3 Journal of Social Forces, Vol. III, No. 3, March, 1925, “Fads and Fancies in the 


Social Sciences.” 
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Part II 


ACTIVITY ANALYSIS FOR TEACHING SOCIOLOGY 


I 


Familiarize self with that part of the curriculum relating to social 
studies: A—Study the content and general objectives of the exist- 
ing courses in the social studies or social sciences: (1) Examine crit- 
ically the local courses of study. (2) Examine and compare courses 
as outlined by State Boards of Education. (3) Familiarize self with 
courses of study offered by other similar institutions. B—Evaluate 
content and general objectives of the existing courses of study in the 
social sciences, with regard to the formation of courses of study in 
sociology: (1) Determine the degree of overlapping in subject mat- 
ter. (2) Consider possible points of correlation of sociology with 
entire curriculum. 


II 


Determine objectives in teaching sociology: A—Determine de- 
partmental objectives: (1) Analyze pupil activities and needs. (2) 


Analyze community structures and processes. (3) Familiarize self 
with authoritative objectives for courses of study in sociology. (4) 
Study general theory of educational aims. (5) Correlate discovered 
activities and needs with theoretical aims in the formulation of ob- 
jectives. _B—Determine specific course objectives: (1) Analyze 
pupil activities and needs as to: (a) probable vocations, (b) scholas- 
tic abilities, (c) cultural appreciations, (d) personal interests, (e) 
knowledges of sociology. (2) Analyze community activities and 
translate them into shortages as resulting from the conditionings of 
factors such as: (a) biological, (b) geographical, (c) technological, 
(d) sociological. (3) Familiarize self with extent of objectives in 
sociology courses. (a) Examine in detail the specific content material 
in the sociology of local institution. (b) Examine content material 
in sociological studies in other similar institutions. (4) Correlate 
discovered needs and activities with theoretical aims in specific course 
objectives. 


Ill 


Determine the content of courses to be offered: A—Make use of 
the activity analysis in determining the content of courses in relation 
to pupil needs: (1) ability to do independent work; (2) sociological 
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background; (3) present and future use of sociological data (com- 
pare II, B. 1. above). B—Select texts to be used in courses accord- 
ing to: (1) breadth of content, (2) treatment of subject matter, (3) 
adaptability to needs of pupil. C—Determine use of texts: (1) usa- 
bility of problems, (2) usability of questions, (3) usability of content 
material. DD—Evaluate reference material. E—Select bibliog- 
raphies for the courses. F—Make use of literary products: (1) nov- 
els, (2) poems, (3) plays. G—Apply current sociological material 
and allied literature: (1) magazines, (2) pamphlets. H—TInvestigate 
possibilities for field trips: (1) museums, (2) settlements, (3) 
dramas, (4) factories, (5) clubs, (6) police courts, etc. I—Select 
case material: (1) from references, (2) from practical investigation. 
J—Evaluate possibilities of laboratory work: (1) Ascertain extent 
of equipment. (2) Provide efficient laboratory supervision. (3) 
Determine use of laboratory for: (a) class meetings, (b) discussion 
groups, (c) supervised study, (d) visual education. 


IV 


Lay out plans for work: A—Determine the details of subject mat- 
ter and activities best suited for pupils as revealed by analysis of 
their activities: (1) as students, (2) as adults. B—Determine the 
procedure best suited to promote the desired learning. C—Lay out 
a tentative schedule for the term, semester, or year. D—Lay out 
minor units, including selection of detailed objectives, materials, ac- 
tivities, and methods of evaluating progress. E—Arrange for coordi- 
nation with work of other teachers. F—Plan daily lessons. G—Ar- 
range for the making of assignments. 


V 


Guide pupils in the successive elements of work in the course (in 
larger, smaller, and daily units): A—Motivate the proposed activity 
in terms of pupil interests, problems, and previous learning: (1) 
Stimulate interest in individual and group projects. (2) Hold pupil 
consultation periods. (3) Correlate new knowledge with previous 
learning. B—Help pupils select best methods of attack and the best 
sources of materials for each piece of work: (1) Aid pupils in plan- 
ning their routine procedure for study and practice. (a) Give in- 
struction and guidance in note-taking and abstracting. (2) Assist 
in promoting efficiency of procedure, helping them to realize their 
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degree of progress. (a) Make use of summaries in class discussion. 
(b) Guide leadership of group and indicate adequacy of individual 
reports. (3) Guide review and summarization of previously learned 
material. (a) Correlate work in the various fields, such as, textbook 
material, outside reading, field observation and experiments, etc. (b) 
See that due emphasis is placed on salient points. 


VI 


Guide pupils in manipulation of sociological studies: A—Warn 
against misuse of sociological technics: (1) Adapt technic to data. 
(2) Provide adequate instruction in technics previous to their use. 
B—Analyze the components of sociological technics pointing out 
those of greater difficulty. C—Provide model studies for pupils to 
review: (1) statistical analyses, (2) case studies, (3) surveys, (4) 
monographs, (5) diary records, (6) letters, etc. D—Provide for 
adequate practice in as many sociological technics as time allotted 
and community facilities afford: (1) library research, (2) field ob- 
servation; (3) field investigation, (a) case study, (b) survey; (4) 
experimentation. E—Help pupils to see definitely the extent of their 
progress or failure in manipulating technics. (1) Help pupils to sum- 
marize and evaluate the results of their studies. 


VII 


Guide pupils in comprehension of social problems: A—Give pu- 
pils a knowledge of some of the important social problems as to: 
(1) definition of a social problem, (2) their significant characteristics. 
B—Lead the pupils to analyze the problem in essential details. (1) 
Classify the problems in terms of, (a) inter-relationship of persons 
and groups, (b) institutions and organizations, (c) processes and 
functions, (d) practical agencies. C—Guide in the formation of so- 
lution to problems involving the organization of relevant knowledge. 
(1) Show the inter-relationships of problems. (2) Correlate and or- 
ganize attempts at solution. D—Stimulate interest in continued 
study of contemporary problems. 


VIII 


Stimulate and evaluate the progress of pupils: A—Diagnose dif- 
ficulties. B—Set up standards of personal and group achievement. 
C—Receive results of work and reports of progress by pupils. D— 
Make and administer tests. E—Judge results of tests. 
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Administer room organization: A—Oversee physical conditions of 
rooms: (1) Keep temperature normal, room freshly aired, and main- 
tain proper lighting. (2) See that the room is well-arranged in that, 
(a) chairs are kept in convenient order, (b) blackboards are free 
from unnecessary material, (c) the desk is kept neat and well-or- 
dered. B—Maintain care of laboratory equipment: (1) Maintain 
a sociological library. (a) See that material is well covered by sub- 
ject cards and cross references. (b) Maintain a system of book re- 
pair, replacement, and constant addition. (2) Maintain a bulletin 
board. (3) Provide proper supervision of laboratory. (a) Supervise 
arrangement and care of maps, charts, pictures, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, etc. (4) Preserve reports and results of original investiga- 
tions. (a) File for ready use. C—Guide the pupils cooperation in 
room affairs: (1) Give them the responsibility of maintaining neat- 
ness of room. (2) Help them to notice and adjust physical changes, 
such as, heat, light, ventilation, etc. (3) Secure the assistance of 
pupils in the conduct and maintenance of the laboratory. (3) Stim- 
ulate pupil participation in the accumulation of new materials for 
the room, for the bulletin board, and for the laboratory. D—Arrange 
details of schedules: (1) Arrange schedule of study so that too many 
students will not need the same books or laboratory equipment at 
the same time. (2) See that field trips and other outside activities 
do not conflict with the interests of other departments. (3) Arrange 
schedule so that students will not be using allied literature, and ma- 
terials of other departments at the same time other departments re- 
quire them. (4) Arrange schedule of class procedure so that, (a) 
important points’ need not be omitted for lack of time, (b) assign- 
ments need not be hurried. E—Handle cases of discipline: (1) Ana- 
lyze individual misdemeanors in the light of pupil’s background ex- 
periences. (2) Deal with situations subjectively, never allowing op- 
portunity for punishment to serve as a personal vent for emotions. 
(3) Handle much of the discipline by means of student action. (4) 
Seek preventative measures. (5) Analyze personal actions and atti- 
tudes in light of student response. (6) Help the pupils to improve 
their attitudes and responses in the classroom through a better under- 
standing of the sociological principles involved. 
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X 


Serve pupils in extra-class relationships: A—Confer with pupils 
concerning school life and life problems: (1) Reserve a room or cor- 
ner where studeats feel free to come for private consultation. (2) 
Cultivate a sympathetic attitude toward pupils. B—Help maintain 
health of pupils. (1) Guard health of pupils on field trips, excur- 
sions, etc. (2) Support students’ health activities. C—Supervise 
study hall: (1) Develop student responsibility. (2) Arrange for stu- 
dent participation in study supervision. (3) Improve study habits 
of students. (4) Keep disturbing elements at a minimum. D—Ad- 
vise pupils’ organizations: (1) Aid students in parliamentary prac- 
tice. (2) Make a study of the needs and possibilities of a sociology 
club. (3) See that a club is organized. (4) Stimulate students to 
purposeful aims and activities in the organization. (5) Carry out 
duties as promoter or adviser of the organization. E—Help conduct 
parties, exhibits, entertainments, etc.: (1) Be prepared to direct at 
least one type of outside school activity. (2) Allow time for partici- 
pation in student extra-curricular activities. F—Cooperate with the 
production of a school or class paper: (1) See that articles of a so- 
ciological nature are represented in the paper. (2) Make use of the 
paper in illustrating sociological principles. 


XI 


Perform routine administrative duties: A—Keep records and sub- 
mit reports: (1) Have a systematic method for making out and filing 
records. (2) Apportion clerical work to available assistants. (3) 
Prepare promptly reports called for. (4) Keep records for personal 
check on work accomplished in addition to office requirements. (5) 
Graph test results. B—Attend teachers’ meetings, school assemblies, 
etc: (1) Keep in close touch with school activities. C—Cooperate 
with teaching staff in common concerns. 


XII 


Participate in extra-mural school relationships: A—Seek mutual 
interchange of aims and objectives between parents and teachers. 
B—Participate in the Parent-Teachers Association: (1)Study the 
“patrons” organizations. (a) Discover needs in the school that a 
parents’ organization might help to meet. (b) Assist in the organiza- 
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tion meetings. C—Acquire knowledge of and cooperate with social 
welfare agencies: (1) Determine objectives involved. (a) Famil- 
iarize self with procedure, scope, and purpose of each. (b) Evaluate 
objectives. (2) Identify self with social agencies. (a) Promote in- 
terest in social agencies. (b) Make use of social agencies as problems 
arise. D—Cooperate with other local educational institutions. E— 
Participate in educational organizations. F—Evidence willingness to 
assume responsibility in community organizations. G—Conduct sur- 
veys for community growth. 


XIII 


Participate in scientific sociological and educational progress: A— 
Study the sociological problems met inadequately in the pupils’ extra- 
school environment. B—Study more thoroughly the contribution 
sociology can make to the unmet needs of pupils as persons. C— 
Study as objectively as possible the practical results of the courses 
offered in sociology. D—Develop as needed new elements of socio- 
logical course content—new materials of instruction and new forms 
of method. E—Keep abreast of scientific investigation and experi- 
ment in sociology and the other social sciences: (1) read sociolog- 
ical and educational journals. (2) Keep up on new books in sociol- 
ogy and education. (3) Attend annual meetings of N.E.A. and A.S.S. 
Try out apparently practicable and worthwhile improvements and 
experiments suggested by supervisors or sociological or educational 
experts. G—Present a permanent record of significant results: (1) 
Show record of pupil growth and achievement while in course. (2) 
Indicate probable projected results of sociological courses. (3) Indi- 
cate extent of personal study and research. 


XIV 


Provide for personal maintenance and growth: A—Maintain per- 
sonal health and vigor: (1) Provide for periodical medical and den- 
tal examinations. B—Maintain proper personal appearance and 
habits acording to community standards and personal tastes: (1) 
Maintain standard of living in keeping with community standards. 
C—Plan and administer personal finances: (1) Budget incomes. 
D—Provide adequate recreative life: (1) Develop an avocation if 
possible. (2) Provide for adequate reading material for production 
and appreciational purposes. (3) Take advantage of what the com- 
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munity offers in music, drama, art, movies, libraries, museums, etc. 
(4) Plan and provide adequately for vacations. (5) Surround self 
with as many congenial companions as is possible or desirable. E— 
Participate in community activities, civic, social, etc. F—Keep in 
touch with, and to some extent support, national and world move- 
ments. 





COLOR: A FACTOR IN SOCIAL MOBILITY 


FLOYD C. COVINGTON 
Los Angeles, California 


Ir 1s Not within the scope of this paper to discuss social 
mobility as such; but rather to suggest tendencies which 
manifest themselves among some of the many individuals 
who struggle up the vertical ladder of occupational mobil- 
ity in our American social system. 

Legend has it that a certain youth attending a high 
school was competing for a place on the track team asa 
high jumper. In the practice periods this youth was last 
among the jumpers to attempt to clear the bar. Each time 
it came his turn to jump the attendants handling the stand- 
ards subtly shifted the cross bar a notch higher than his 
predecessors had been required to clear, with the apparent 
hope of eliminating him. The converse, however, followed. 
The young athlete was forced to jump harder and higher 
in order to clear the height. Consequently he was indirect- 
ly trained to become a better jumper than his teammates, 
thus resulting in his making a place on the school track 
team as well as gaining distinction for himself and school 
in dual and city meets. 

Analogous to this story is the similar situation which the 
black worker faces in America. In America’s social and 
economic high jump he stands—or falls—before occupa- 
tional standards across which is a bar, constantly shifting, 
that suggests: color is a factor which alters the progress 
of some men who change their social positions vertically. 

In his book, Social Mobility, Professor Sorokin suggests 
that “the principal forms of social mobility of individuals 
and social objects are: horizontal and vertical. Vertical 
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mobility exists in the form of ascending and descending 
currents. Both have two varieties: individual infiltration, 
and collective ascent or descent of the whole group within 
the system of other groups. This definition suggests the 
theory of what we hope to present in fact from the specific 
cases which are to follow. 

In India, the caste system—birth or rank—very largely 
determines the number of individuals who change their so- 
cial position in the vertical direction in a definite period of 
time.’ In America, color very largely determines the num- 
ber of some individuals who change their social position 
vertically. The factor of color, which becomes an obstacle 
to some men and a stepping stone to others, is but one of 
many which tend to inhibit the vertical progress of the so- 
cial positions of men. Sorokin would have us remember, 
however, that “there scarcely has existed a society where 
vertical mobility was free from obstacles.” 

The black worker in the United States has all the prob- 
lems which confront the vast hordes of workers, both em- 
ployed and unemployed. The Negro, however, is on the 
fringe of the warp and woof of our industrial network. In 
the main, he is the last hired and the first fired. He suffers 
not only from unemployment but underemployment and is 
considered in many instances an unemployable. The day 
of the so-called traditional Negro job is over. The occu- 
pations once considered only fit for black men are now be- 
ing competed for by an increasing number of whites, Mex- 
icans, Filipinos, and European immigrants. Though the 
traditional job for the Negro is past, the traditional place 
for the Negro is not pasé. 

Here is the anomaly: Though there is no longer a tradi- 
tional Negro job, for “white men are driving trucks and 

1 Social Mobility, Harper, 1927, p. 160. 


2 Op. cit., Ch. VII, p. 136. 
3 Ibid., p. 160. 
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express wagons in the South, repairing streets, doing scav- 
enger work, delivering ice on their backs where formerly 
Negroes delivered and white men collected for deliveries, 
and doing other tasks which were once regarded only fit 
for Negroes. . . .”*;there is, as the Negro faces the present 
situation, traditional jobs for white men. No matter what 
training, skill, or experience a Negro may acquire there are 
occupations which are closed to him for the reason of color 
only. That is, the Negro, faces vertical occupational im- 
mobility. He may move from place to place (horizon- 
tally) to find a job of lesser or higher degree, but he does 
not enjoy the same privilege of promotion to jobs higher 
in the scale. For example, I know a young Negro who was 
employed with a newspaper company in San Bernardino. 
He started in as a newsboy and finally worked up to chief 
circulation clerk. At that point he reached his norm. On 
numerous occasions there was a job vacated above him and 
he was asked, in several instances, to occupy the position ; 
but only temporarily. He was left there only until the job 
could be filled by one of another racial color. 

I know a Negro in Los Angeles who is an excellent wood 
carver. Some of his work was presented in a recent art ex- 
hibit in that city. It was given merited consideration by 
many who saw it. The day before the opening of the ex- 
hibit the artist had been sitting on a milk box in front of 
a grocery store whittling on one of his carvings with no 
other instrument save a pocket knife. He was unemployed 
and was lamenting the fact that he did not have money 
enough to purchase stain to complete the piece he was 
working on for the exhibit. He had been, for years, the 
daring stunt man for a famous motion picture actor. All 
the hair raising, death defying stunts which the worship- 


_ 4 Negro Workers. Pamphlet prepared by Department of Industrial Relations, 
National Urban League, New York City. 
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pers of the cinema had given this white actor credit for had 
been done by this Negro who was unable to get higher than 
an “extra,” or a domestic servant for the noted star for 
whom he had doubled. 

At present in the cinematographic industry there is an 
experiment which will be of interest and importance to ob- 
serve in connection with the field of occupational mobility. 
From the new flood of talking pictures and music extrava- 
ganzas there are emerging black notes from white lips. In 
many recent pictures the music coming from the lips of 
white actors (many speaking lines as well) originated in 
the throats of black choruses in the studios from which the 
pictures emanated. How long we shall have Negro music 
through the medium of a song-proxy for white actors will 
be determined, in the main, by the vicissitudes of the in- 
dustry. Whether the Negro shall stay in one place in the 
vertical occupational scale and throw his voice to the top; 
or whether he shall climb up parallel with it is a matter of 
conjecture. 

To appreciate fully the scope of occupational immobility 
which the Negro faces in the cinematographic industry one 
should know the life of a charming, keen-featured, little 
black woman of fifty-eight years who has been in the in- 
dustry for almost two decades. Her body and face is even 
now so youthful that she had done character bits of a six- 
teen-year-old. She is the Negro pioneer of the cinema; 
was among the first individuals to claim the attention and 
respect of D. W. Griffith in the creation of his Clansman; 
has worked in almost every picture of note since that time; 
has seen the rise and fall of almost every star in the indus- 
try; has had her name heralded before the American pub- 
lic by almost every leading dramatic critic and theatrical 
journal in America. Yet, at this writing the highest point 
to which she has been able to move is to become a paper 
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star. Directors and critics express their commendation in 
some such laconic panegyric as this: “If you would go to 
Europe you would be considered one of the greatest ac- 
tresses of stage or screen; but in America . . . . well, you 
know, your color just won’t let you inherit the place on the 
ladder of cinematographic success which is rightfully 
yours.” 

To some, these incidents will smack of being the excep- 
tional cases. In the main, they are the rule. The excep- 
tions are, however, outstanding. There is a Negro arranger 
employed by a large Hollywood studio who is responsible 
for all the music of the company’s productions ; and whose 
annual salary is written in five figures. The inimitable Al 
Jolson, when staging one of his recent pictures, sent to 
New York to bring a Negro composer who had been re- 
sponsible for the music of the stage version to assist him 
in the screen production. 

The above cases suggest, in part, some of the tendencies 
of occupational mobility as faced by some Negroes who 
strive to progress vertically. The factor of color inhibits 
some; facilitates others. It is to this latter converse that 
we now turn our attention. 

When we speak of industrial problems of Negroes we 
should qualify by saying that some have industrial prob- 
lems; others have color problems. Because of the very 
wide color variation which the Negro enjoys, his difficul- 
ties, industrially and socially, traverse a scale from black 
to brown ; from brown to yellow; from yellow to fair; and 
from fair to obviously white. Because of his kaleidoscopic 
color variation the Negro possesses some of the idiosyncra- 
cies of the chameleon. America says to the Negro, “these 
jobs are for whites only, therefore, to work at this occupa- 
tion you must be white in color.” And chameleon that the 
Negro is, scampering to protect himself in a vicious eco- 
nomic forest, he responds. 
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There is a most recent case of a young Negro who re- 
sides in a colored branch of the Y.M.C.A.; and whose as- 
sociates are all of the darker group. He is a skilled auto- 
mobile mechanic and is employed in one of the larger ga- 
rages in Hollywood. At the time of the recent census» it ~ 
was discovered that he failed to sign a blank for he feared 
the loss of his job if it was detected that he had African 
blood in his veins. 

The writer is personally acquainted with a skilled Negro 
machinist. He has been employed in a large tool manu- 
facturing company for a number of years. He has given 
excellent service and is considered by the company a’ very 
efficient employee. Yet, this same company has practically 
an unwritten law that no Negroes are to be employed. If 
the real identity of the young machinist was discovered, no 
matter how efficient he had proved himself, he would be 
immediately dismissed. 

A legion such cases could be duplicated in almost every 
city in America. In Los Angeles there is a young Negro 
who holds a prominent pasition as surveyor because it is 
believed that he is Spanish. Another skilled mechanic is 
employed as helper to an engineer for a large ice machinery 
corporation. He was at one time a mechanic for a large 
Eastern elevator company. In both instances his race was 
not questioned. He was employed( not alone for his ex- 
perience, but because his face was fair enough in color to 
be accepted as white. 

Even in the field of household occupations is the matter 
of color entering. Innumerable cases could be given of 
white employers calling into employment agencies asking 
for Negro help with such qualifications as these: “Send me 
a maid of Spanish type.” “I want a cook, but please don’t 
send mea black one.” “Mother’s helper wanted . . . light 
colored girl preferred.” “Six maids for department store 
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. slender, all same height and good looking.” It was 
discovered on inquiry that good looking meant very fair 
in color. These examples could be multiplied by the score. 
Suffice it; in America the darker the Negro the less oppor- 
tunity has he to move from job to job vertically. White, 
light, yellow, brown, and black Negroes find themselves 
competing against one another because of this color stand- 
. ard; while all must compete against the social universe for 
a position of economic security. 

Several cases of individual infiltration, showing a con- 
verse of the above, are of sufficient interest to note in pass- 
ing. California boasts of an architect, though fair enough 
in color to be undetected as a Negro, who enjoys an all 
white clientele. He has been a member of the city plan- 
ning commission; has won several national architectural 
awards; and has designed some of the outstanding build- 
ings of the state. There are two Negro restauranteers— 
one in Oakland and the other in San Mateo—who have one 
of the finest cafeterias in their cities, respectively. One 
has more than forty Negro employees, with a ninety-nine 
per cent white patronage. The other has about twenty-five 
employees, with even a larger per cent of white patrons. 
Both of these men are markedly Negroid in appearance. 
Both are held in very high esteem by citizens of both races 
in their community. Their respective businesses are so 
outstanding that they are considered leaders in their line. 
Yet, their color would prohibit them from working or eat- 
ing in a similar establishment in their city. 

To sum up: The Negro faces certain obstacles which are 
accentuated because of a color standard in his attempt to 
progress vertically in achieving social position. 

(a) He may enjoy horizontal occupational mobility— 
moving from place to place to secure a job, but 
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(b) He does not enjoy a vertical mobility freely except 
in those cases where color variation allows him to compete 
with those in the stratum to which he desires to move. 

(c) The Negro has no longer a traditional job; but there 
are legion jobs which tradition has it that the Negro may 
not hold because of color. The darker in color the individ- 
ual is the less opportunity has he to move from one stra- 
tum to another. 

(d) It is apparent that America’s caste system is a color 
standard which becomes an obstacle to some who attempt 
to achieve a vertical mobility. 
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Though situated on the borderland of the Orient Turkey 
has been and still remains, in spite of the recent Westerni- 
zation movement, distinctly Oriental in character. The 
heterogeneous nature of its population, the notorious inef- 
ficiency of the former Imperial Government and the eco- 
nomic retardation of the country have all played an impor- 
tant part in the emigration of peoples from Oriental Tur- 
key to the United States. These factors alone are of suf- 
ficient interest to warrant a separate study of emigration 
from Turkey to America. But there is an additional im- 
portant consideration. The regime of capitulations in 
Turkey joined with the fundamental conflict of Ottoman 
and American law on citizenship has given rise to the spe- 
cial problem of the naturalized American who returned to 
Turkey claiming special privileges as an American citizen 
but the rights to which were denied by his former Govern- 
ment. 

Since the beginning of the Government of the United 
States approximately 358,387 persons have left Turkey to 
take up their residence in the United States. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to present a study of the causes lying 
back of that movement, an analysis of the emigrants, with 
an account of the results on Turkey and the United States. 


CAUSES OF EMIGRATION FROM TURKEY 
TO THE UNITED STATES 
(a) Economic 
With certain qualifications it may be said that Turkey 
under the Ottoman regime was a static nation. The eco- 
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nomic process of production did not change materially in 
the nineteenth century nor has any important change oc- 
curred in the twentieth century. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion has not yet reached Turkey. Economically the coun- 
try is in the agricultural stage of development, yet in agri- 
culture there has scarcely been any improvement in tech- 
nique. There is no extensive use of scientific methods or 
of machinery. A land naturally rich in resources and fer- 
tility yields a meagre product, estimated at not more than 
one-twelfth of the potential productive power, which di- 
vided among the inhabitants, provides an extremely small 
income. In 1915 the average family in the province of 
Harpoot lived on an income of about $150 per year. Mak- 
ing due allowance for the difference in price levels in Tur- 
key and the United States the fact remains that the real 
income of a family in Turkey was then very small. The 
poorest section of Turkey is in the interior of Asia Minor 
and it is significant that the largest emigration in the past 
was from that section. The emigrants had practically 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by leaving the coun- 
try of their birth. Wages have always been and still re- 
main very low. A day laborer in 1908 received from 23 to 
29 cents per ten-hour day in the rural districts and 38 cents 
in urban centers.*? A farm laborer with oxen received 39 
to 77 cents per day while licorice root diggers were paid 
from 19 to 29 cents. 

Coal miners working eleven hours a day were paid 45 
to 75 cents in 1920.* In 1908 unskilled women workers 
received from 10 to 15 cents per ten-hour day while skilled 


1 Commerce Reports, Supplement No. 18a, 1915,Vol. 1, pp. 7-8. 
2 Monthly Consular and Trade Reports, No. 339, December, 1908, pp. 126-127. 
3 Commerce Reports, Vol. 1, 1920, p. 1239. 
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rug weavers were paid 19 to 24 cents ;* and silk workers re- 
ceived from 8 to 48 cents for a ten-hour day depending 
upon the degree of skill.° The wage scale is not now ap- 
preciably higher. Women workers in a Stamboul factory 
receive from 20 to 50 cents while women employed on a 
piece rate basis in weaving rugs and in the tobacco factory 
are able to earn from 50 to 75 cents. The highest wage 
paid in the Municipal slaughter house is 65 cents a day, 
while teachers in the Commercial School receive $1 a day. 
The estimated average daily earning of an unskilled la- 
borer such as the hamal is 50 cents. The new Ford plant 
which pays a minimum of $1.50 per day is one hundred 
per cent higher in its wage scale than other plants employ- 
ing similar labor.® 

The past and present low wage scale in Turkey is in 
marked contrast to the comparatively high scale in the 
United States. In the past unskilled laborers could fre- 
quently earn several times as much in America as they 
could in Turkey and the opportunities for all emigrants 
were correspondingly lucrative. 

By working ten, fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years at 
high wages and by subsisting on the frugal fare to which he 
had long been accustomed an emigrant from Turkey could 
save several thousand dollars which, upon returning to his 
native land represented a small fortune, enabling him to 
live in comfort owing to the difference in the level of prices. 
Or if he chose he could remain in the United States where 
his real income would be greater than it had been in Tur- 
key. In either case an emigrant was almost certain to im- 
prove his economic condition. That fact, as it became 


4 Monthly Consular and Trade Reports, op. cit. 
5 Daily Consular and Trade Reports, No. 56, March 9, 1911, p. 906. 


6 There are no wage statistics available for Turkey, consequently comparisons 
can only be made in this manner. The current wage rates are based upon recent 
personal investigation. 
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more widely known in Turkey was a powerful stimulus to 
emigration to the United States. 


(6) Political 


Political oppression in various countries of the Old 
World has probably been one of the chief causes of emi- 
gration. Political freedom has always been highly prized 
by man. Positive economic freedom is no less desired. 
When both are denied, as they were to a large degree in 
Turkey, it is not surprising to find some of the people emi- 
grating to lands holding forth the promise of greater oppor- 
tunity. The stagnant economic condition of Turkey was 
largely a result of corrupt and inefficient government. The 
Imperial Ottoman Government achieved an infamous rep- 
utation which was personified in the caricature of the “Sick 
Man of Europe.” In protecting the people of the country 
from foreign invasion, in maintaining peace within the 
Empire, and in providing constructive social legislation the 
Ottoman Government was notably inefficient. At the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919 in reply to the Turkish plea for 
the continuation of the Empire the Council of Ten stated: 
“Yet in all these changes there has been no case found 
either in Europe or in Asia or in Africa in which the estab- 
lishment of Turkish rule in any country has not been fol- 
lowed by a diminution of prosperity in that country. Nei- 
ther is there any case found in which the withdrawal of 
Turkish rule has not been followed by material prosperity 
and a rise in culture. Never among the Christians in Eu- 
rope nor among the Moslems in Syria, Arabia, or Africa 
has the Turk done other than destroy wherever he has con- 
quered. Never has he shown that he is able to develop in 
peace what he has gained in war. Not in this direction do 
his talents lie.” 


7 American Military Mission to Armenia, 66th Congress, Second Session, Docu- 
ment 266, 1920, p. 11. 
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There was no political or economic unity to the Ottoman 
Empire. Geographic and ethnic boundaries were ignored. 
It was an Empire based on military force which, upon the 
decline of that power, began to crumble. Within the coun- 
try there was no unity of eovernment. The central power 
at Constantinople delegated authority to the governors of 
provinces who were a law unto themselves. The chief aim 
of the Government seemed to be to collect revenue which 
was done through a vicious system of farming out of taxes. 
The proceeds were largely spent in maintaining an elabo- 
rate court and a large army. Much of the revenue was lost 
through corruption. Religious and racial favoritism pre- 
vailed. As a result the Ottoman Government was in many 
respects a decided detriment rather than an aid to the peo- 
ples of Turkey, especially the large minority element. 

The Young Turk Revolution in 1908 gave rise to the 
hope that a new order of things would follow in Turkey 
but despotism continued. Prior to 1910 Christian subjects 
of the Empire were not liable to military duty. Conse- 
quently when the Government decided to include them, 
beginning in that year, there was an unusually heavy exo- 
dus of emigrants from Turkey.* Again in 1913 the call to 
arms deprived many families of their principal means of 
support. The requisitioning of horses and mules, the in- 
creased taxes and the prospect of still heavier burdens add- 
ed to the general distress of the population and contributed 
greatly to the already considerable flow of emigrants.° 

In many cases emigrants remained in the United States 
just long enough to secure their naturalization papers and 
then returned to their native land. As American citizens 
they were entitled to the protection of the United States 


8 Daily Consular and Trade Reports, No. 170, July 22, 1911, p. 330; No. 156, 
July 3, 1912, p. 50. 


9 Jbid., No. 187 August 12, 1913, p. 833. 
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Government, and, under the capitulations, were exempt 
from prosecution in Turkish courts and from taxation by 
the Ottoman Government. Emigration therefore held out 
to subjects of the Sultan the possibility not only of improv- 
ing their economic condition but also the opportunity to 
improve their political condition, even though they contin- 
ued to live in their native land. 


(c) Artificial 


The efforts of steamship companies, money lenders and 
labor agents devoted to the inducement of emigration as a 
matter of gain to themselves had a powerful influence upon 
the volume of emigration. The ignorant peasants were 
studiously exploited. Exaggerated accounts of the oppor- 
tunities in America were used by ticket agents to sell tick- 
ets, by money lenders to secure loans at high rates of inter- 
est, and by labor agents to obtain a supply of cheap labor. 
In 1909 the Commissioner General of Immigration for the 
United States called attention to the fact that steamship 
lines were directly and indirectly responsible for unnatural 
inducement of emigration. They operated through sub- 
ticket sellers who took mortgages on emigrants’ property 
at high rates of interest. In some cases Turkish subjects 
who had emigrated to the United States returned to their 
native land and recruited emigrants. In one case a group 
of young men returned, organized a company and had their 
agents in every large village. The agents urged emigra- 
tion, sold tickets and personally conducted the emigrants 
onto the steamers. There were many cases of violations of 
the United States contract labor law which resulted in de- 
portation of the immigrants and prosecution of the vio- 
lators.*° 

10 Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for the United 


States, 1908, p. 120; 1909, p. 112; 1911, p. 120; Monthly Consular and Trade Re- 
ports, No. 321, June, 1907, p. 45. 
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ANALYSIS OF EMIGRANTS 


In the decade 1905 to 1915 emigration from Turkey to 
America reached its height. There was a sharp decline in 
the number of emigrants after the outbreak of the war in 
1914, the lowest point being reached in 1919. A compari- 
son of the emigration from Turkey in Europe with that 
from Turkey in Asia since 1900 shows a comparatively 
steady movement from Asiatic Turkey which can largely 
be attributed to economic and political causes, while the 
sporadic exodus from European Turkey may be accounted 
for chiefly through political causes. In the latter case an 
interesting correlation exists between the volume of emigra- 
tion and the prevalence of political unrest. For instance, 
there was an substantial decrease in the number of emi- 
grants following the Young Turk Revolution in July, 1908, 
but when it quickly developed that the Young Turk Gov- 
ernment was as despotic as that which it had replaced there 
was a 100 per cent increase in the number who departed 
in 1910." 

Probably the outstanding fact disclosed by the statistics 
of emigration from Turkey to the United States is that 
only 5 per cent of the total number who departed in the 
years 1900 to 1924 were Turks. This can no doubt be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that the Turks were the domi- 
nant, governing people who, as masters of the Empire, held 
most of the lucrative offices in the government and army. 
As officials and soldiers they did not feel the political op- 
pression nor the pinch of poverty as a nationality to the 
same extent as other nationalities. For the peasants who 
were no better off than other nationalities, the explanation 

11 The data upon which these and the following statements are based are taken 


from the Annual Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration for the United 
States. The figures, and percentages based on them, cover the years 1900 to 1924. 
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very likely is to be found in the well known docility of 
character and lack of initiative so typical of that class. An 
important result of this situation has been that the Turks, 
scarcely represented in America, are known only as they 
have been portrayed by minority groups who have emi- 
grated in large numbers. Obviously Americans have re- 
ceived a strongly biased interpretation resulting in a wide- 
spread anti-Turkish sentiment. Without attempting to 
open the delicate question of minorities in the Ottoman 
Empire nor appearing to condone in any way the estab- 
lished acts of violence perpetrated by the Turks it should 
be stated that there are two sides to the question, only one 
of which has been presented in America. 

The emigration of Greeks from Turkey was larger than 
that of any other non-Turkish group, representing 27 per 
cent of the total. The Greeks were important traders and 
merchants and particularly felt the restrictive legislation 
and oppressive taxes levied by the Ottoman Government. 
It is noteworthy that Greek emigration was almost entirely 
concentrated in the decade from 1903 to 1913 when polit- 
ical unrest in the Empire was general. 

Emigration from Syria was comparatively large and 
steady, comprising 25 per cent of the total. A steady exodus 
of Syrians regardless of changes in political conditions in- 
dicates that their chief motive was economic in nature. 

The emigration of Armenians, like that of the Syrians, 
was relatively large and steady in volume, representing 18 
per cent of the total emigration from Turkey to the United 
States. In addition to the desire to improve their econom- 
ic condition Armenians were motivated by a desire to es- 
cape religious persecution and military service. 

According to data in the Annual Reports of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration the number of male im- 
migrants from Turkey exceeded the number of female im- 
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migrants in all but the last two years of the period from 
1900 to 1924. In one year the number of males represented 
81 per cent of the total immigration from Turkey, the av- 
erage being 70 per cent. On the average 81 per cent of the 
immigrants were between the ages of 14 and 45 years. 
Combining the figures for sex and age the significant fact 
is disclosed that 57 per cent of the immigrants in the period 
under consideration were males between the ages of 14 
and 45 years. 

A study of the literacy and financial condition of immi- 
grants from Turkey indicates that illiteracy ran high be- 
fore the War, reaching 45 per cent in 1907 and 1908. But 
the imposition of a literacy test in 1917 reduced the aver- 
age to 31 per cent. It is not surprising to find a high per- 
centage of illiteracy among immigrants from Turkey since 
85 per cent of the people in that country in 1923 were illit- 
erate.” Particularly striking is the fact that 51 per cent 
of the immigrants had less than $50 in money upon their 
arrival in the United States, the average amount possessed 
being $45, though the average from 1900 to 1914 was only 
$27 per immigrant. These figures together with those re- 
garding literacy lead to the conclusion that a primary 
cause of the departure of persons from Turkey was a de- 
sire on the part of uneducated and poor peasants to im- 
prove their economic condition. 

Important from the standpoint of their assimilation in 
the economic life of the United States are the figures con- 
cerning the occupations of the immigrants. The statistics 
show that 3 per cent were professional workers, 15 per cent 
were skilled artisans, 50 per cent were unskilled day labor- 
ers while 32 per cent had no occupation. The latter group 
of course included children under 14 years of age, some of 
the women and a few of the adults over 45 years, but it is 


12 Commerce Reports, October 27, 1924, p. 249. 
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most significant that 82 per cent of the immigrants were 
unskilled day laborers or had no occupation at all. There 
is a close relation between the percentage of immigrants 
having $50 or less in their possession upon reaching Amer- 
ica and the percentage of unskilled workers, the figure be- 
ing 51 per cent in the first group compared to 50 per cent 
for the latter group. 

Figures showing the permanence of residence in the 
United States indicate that 14 per cent returned to their 
native country. Of that number 64 per cent were males 
between the ages of 14 and 45 who had resided in America 
ten years or less. ‘These facts tend further to substantiate 
the conclusion that a desire to improve their economic con- 
dition played an important part in the causes back of the 
movement of peoples from Turkey to the United States. 


[il 
EFFECTS ON TURKEY OF IMMIGRATION TO AMERICA 


The obvious and immediate effect of emigration on Tur- 
key was a decrease in available man power. In the first 
twenty-four years of this century more than 275,000 peo- 
ple of whom it is estimated 170,000 were productive labor- 
ers left Turkey and established a permanent residence in 
the United States. The optimum number of population, 
that number which, in relation to the natural resources 
and the arts of production, will yield the maximum per 
capita product, varies with the conditions in different coun- 
tries. In an agricultural country like Turkey the number 
is smaller of course than in an industrial nation such as 
the United States. Consequently a certain volume of em- 
igration from Turkey to the United States might be bene- 
ficial to both countries. On the other hand, the loss of 
170,000 laborers represents a loss by Turkey of the na- 
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tional investment in each individual, for from the national 
viewpoint there is no essential difference between labor and 
capital. Each has its cost of production and its period of 
productivity. Each depreciates and finally wears out. In 
the case of capital it is considered nationally advantageous 
if its production exceeds its cost. In the case of labor the 
same idea is expressed when it is said that the value of a 
man to society is measured by the difference between his 
production and his consumption. What he consumes rep- 
resents his cost. In the early years of life his consumption 
is not usually offset by any production. In the prime of 
manhood his production usually exceeds his consumption, 
while in old age his consumption may again exceed his 
production. Consequently Turkey, having lost 170,000 la- 
borers whose cost of production it had borne, received no 
return upon its investment, that gain accruing to the Unit- 
ed States. As will be shown later that loss was partially, 
though by no means wholly, offset by remittances to Tur- 
key and by the addition of accumulated wealth brought 
back by returned emigrants. 

Emigration from Turkey was so largely from a few dis- 
tricts that the effects were unusually serious. Some sec- 
tions of the country were almost wholly depopulated.* 
In one district the peasants emigrated almost to a man,” 
and the province of Syria was threatened with an economic 
paralysis as a result of wholesale emigration.*® In Armenia 
there were many villages in which there were no males 
other than boys and old men, causing a serious scarcity of 
labor at harvest and threshing time.”* The shortage of la- 
bor was so acute in Syria that custom house officials and 


13 Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 1907, p. 61. 
14 Daily Consular and Trade Reports, No. 174, July 28, 1913, p. 555. 

15 Commerce Reports, 1920, Vol. 2, p. 954. 

16 Daily Consular and Trade Reports, No. 224, October 16, 1912, p. 283. 
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shipping agents had to bring in porters from Egypt and 
elsewhere to handle the merchandise," and the silk indus- 
try suffered a decline.** In certain rural districts great 
tracts of land were left uncultivated because of the steadily 
decreasing number of male workers. The peculiar concen- 
tration of emigration caused virtual underpopulation in 
many sections of the country and was decidedly harmful 
from the national viewpoint. 

With such a loss of workers one should expect to find 
wages increasing in Turkey as in fact they did but the in- 
creases were not commensurate with the rise in price levels 
nor with the higher wages prevailing in America. As a 
result emigration steadily continued.’® It was also ex- 
pected and predicted that there would be an extensive in- 
crease in the use of capital but capital was even more scarce 
in Turkey than labor. Consequently even though the price 
of labor rose sharply the price of capital remained still 
higher and the age of machinery has not yet dawned in 
Turkey.” 

Not only were those who emigrated from Turkey the 
chief producers but, by virtue of that fact, they also were 
the chief taxpayers of certain districts and one result of 
their emigration was a decrease in governmental revenue. 
In one district, out of 18,000 taxpayers 6,000 left the coun- 
try by 1907." In 1869 the Ottoman Government passed a 
law denying the right of a subject to expatriate himself 
without Imperial consent, but in 1907 emigration was pos- 


17 Jbid., No. 187, August 12, 1913, p. 845. 

18 Jbid., No. 207, September 3, 1914, p. 1238. 

19 Monthly Consular and Trade Reports, No. 283, April, 1904, p. 104; Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports, No. 170, July 22, 1911, p. 331; July 26, 1911, p. 396; 
No. 156, July 3, 1912, p. 44; No. 174; July 28, 1913, p. 566; No. 132, June 6, 1914, 
p. 1347. 

20 Monthly Consular and Trade Reports, No. 283, April, 1904, p. 104; Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports, No. 174, July 28, 1913, p. 566. 


21 Monthly Consular and Trade Reports, No. 325, Oct., 1907, p. 58. 
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itively prohibited except upon the deposit of a satisfactory 
guarantee that the emigrant would return. The result of 
that decree was that peasants desiring to leave Turkey 
smuggled themselves out of the country by way of sailing 
vessels to Greece and thence to the United States.” 

The effects of emigration from Turkey to America were 
not all detrimental, however. The national loss incurred 
upon the departure of an emigrant may, through remit- 
tances or the eventual return of the emigrant with an ac- 
cumulated store of wealth, be partially or wholly offset. 
It is even possible that Turkey could enjoy a net gain for 
the emigrant has a much greater productive power in 
America than he has in Turkey. Living upon his custom- 
ary standard of consumption he is able to accumulate much 
more surplus wealth than he could have produced in Tur- 
key which, upon being remitted to that country would in- 
crease its wealth more than if he had remained in his native 
land. As a matter of fact the remittances of emigrants to 
America played an important part in the economic life of 
Turkey. In the interior there were numerous whole vil- 
lages dependent upon the remittances received from rela- 
tives in the United States.”* Exact statistics of the volume 
of remittances are not available but Professor E. G. Mears, 
formerly United States Trade Commissioner at Constanti- 
nople, has estimated that the grand total of invisible pay- 
ments to Turkey in 1923 amounted to about $20,000,000, 
of which the United States was the chief contributor.** An 
important item among those payments was immigrants’ re- 
mittances. This would indicate that some sections of Tur- 
key benefited through emigration but from the national as- 
pect that gain might conceivably have been partially or 


22 Monthly Consular and Trade Reports, No. 327, December, 1907, p. 256. 
23 Daily Consular and Trade Reports, No. 194, August 18, 1912, p. 877. 
24 FE. G. Mears, Modern Turkey, p. 337. 
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wholly offset by the retarded economic development of the 
nation at large, to which the shortage of manpower con- 
tributed. 

The economic effect of an emigrant returning to his na- 
tive land with a fund of accumulated wealth is essentially 
the same as in the case of remittances. The 46,000 emi- 
grants known to have returned to Turkey spent a large por- 
tion of their productive years in a country where they were 
able to produce more wealth, and thereby save more, than 
would have been possible in Turkey. The return of emi- 
grants may also have had certain other far-reaching effects. 
During their residence in America they almost certainly 
accumulated new ideas, discovered new methods of pro- 
duction, developed a desire for more education and a zeal 
to help in the economic betterment of their native land all 
of which might be far more important in the national life 
of Turkey than the purely economic effects. 

The data upon which this discussion has been based lead 
to the conclusion that in its broad aspects emigration from 
Turkey was so extensive and so largely from a few sections 
of the country that there was a tendency toward under 
population in relation to natural resources with a conse- 
quent tendency toward a diminished national production 
of wealth. Labor-saving machinery was not generally sub- 
stituted for man power. The remittances of wealth togeth- 
er with wealth taken back to Turkey by emigrants were 
important in the economic life of the nation, but the unde- 
veloped condition of Turkey today can in large part be at- 
tributed to a shortage of manpower, as much as to lack of 
capital, and to the fact that the emigrant class comprised 
the younger, more progressive individuals in the country. 





DOMINANCE AS A CULTURAL CONCEPT 
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Proressor McKenzie in a recent article entitled “The 
Concept of Dominance and World Organization”’ pre- 
sented the political and economic aspects and implications 
of the theory of dominance in world organization. It is in 
an attempt to extend the application of dominance to other 
fields of social life that the present paper is written. While 
the importance of the political and economic phases of hu- 
man society cannot be gainsaid, the valuable concept of 
dominance should be given yet wider applications. 

In one sense it is dangerous to draw all illustrations of 
a principle from the present galloping civilization of West- 
ern Europe and America; for the factors of economic life 
were never so pronounced in history as they are now. Nev- 
ertheless, intellectual life, religious beliefs, styles and fash- 
ions, marriage customs, and numberless other data are just 
as certainly the substance of history in our own day as are 
the economic and political factors. However important 
the ecological, political, and economic factors may seem to 
us now, it is necessary to recognize that the principle of 
dominance should not be limited in its usefulness to one 
time or to one group of factors, but should be applied gen- 
erally to all elements of cultural life in various times and 
places. 


DOMINANCE AND CULTURAL TRAITS 
The concept of culture has been so thoroughly consid- 


ered by sociologists and anthropologists that it is merely 
necessary to reiterate here that a culture is a very complex 


_ 1R. D. McKenzie, “The Concept of Dominance and World Organization,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, Vol. 33 (1927-28), pp. 28-42. 
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grouping of social patterns of behavior. The traits in the 
culture-complex include all of the life organization of the 
groups in question, both as to material objects and to non- 
material ideas. Besides economic and political traits may 
be enumerated religion, art, science, philosophy, language, 
institutions, customs, morals, law, tools, weapons, books, 
buildings, and many others. 

The concept of dominance in a total group, tribal, or na- 
tional culture is essentially the same as in any specific trait 
of culture. “Dominance represents an integrating relation 
between parts of an organization in which one portion of 
the whole, called the dominant part, controls other parts. 
The patterns of this integration are two, the surface-inte- 
rior, and axiate, if borrowing from Child? is permitted. In 
the former there is no differentiation of parts in the organ- 
ization, the area of significant activity being around the 
circumference, where contacts with outside stimulations 
are made. Such a social organization is always small in 
area and of practically no significance in the cultural de- 
velopment of any age. The surface-interior pattern is 
nothing more than the hypothetical starting-point of cul- 
tures that may later progress, or that may later have risen 
to a level of historical importance. 


THE SPATIAL PATTERN OF DOMINANCE 


The axiate pattern of dominance is focal in nature, hav- 
ing an area, generally centrally located, which is more in- 
tensely active than any other part of the organization. 
This area, beside being the more active, is connected by 
lines of communication with all other parts of the organi- 
zation. The limits of the extent of integration, and there- 


2C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior. New York: Holt, 1924, 
pp. 284-5. 
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fore of the area of the organization depend on the integrat- 
ing connections of the center and the outlying parts. 

The axiate pattern often exhibits the growth of subsid- 
iary centers of dominance, each controlling an area around 
it, but each in turn being controlled by the dominant cen- 
ter of the whole organization until the dominant center 
weakens, or until the subordinate centers become strong 
enough to break away completely, or until the lines 
of communication are severed by some external agency. 
The usual condition of interplay of centers in dominance, 
however, is one of interdependence as well as rivalry. In 
the complex cultures the dominant center is unable to exist 
without the aid of the other areas, and integration of the 
other parts into the dominance pattern depends on the 
existence of the center. 

Dominance seems always to occur in spatial patterns, 
even though the integration be among individuals in a 


in such a situation is the focus of activity just as the domi- 
nant center is the focus in the larger cultural situation. 
Ecological dominance, for this reason, should be under- 
stood to mean the ecological (or spatial) aspects of domi- 
nance, and it should not be used as a category comparable 
to economic dominance, language dominance, or political 
dominance, which are processes. 


CULTURE AREA AND CULTURE CENTER 


The anthropological concept, culture area, which is a 
relatively new notion in anthropology, is in reality an eco- 
logical concept. It is an attempt to make a spatial picture 
of the traits of a culture. By this method each culture- 
trait may be plotted in areas for continents as Wissler,* 
and Herskovits‘ have done, or for the whole world. The 


3 Clark Wissler, The American Indian. New York: Oxford University Press, 1922. 


4 Melville J. Herskovits, “A Preliminary Consideration of the Culture Areas of 
Africa,” American Anthropologist, Vol. XXVI (1924), pp. 22-36. 
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culture area is conceived by Wissler to be a geographical 
area which shows a segregation of cultures (as defined by 
traits) of the same type. For example, there are said to be 
fifteen distinct culture areas in the continental area of 
North America-South America.° 

The anthropologists first distinguished culture-trait 
areas, such as those of food, hunting, fishing, agriculture, 
textiles, feather designs, pottery, and scores of others. Com- 
binations of these culture-trait areas led to the differentia- 
tion of culture-areas proper, with distributions of culture 
complexes. 

The concept of culture area is but a stepping stone to the 
idea of cultural dominance. By the use of culture area 
data it may be shown that traits concentrate in a center, 
and appear to have spread out from that center in waves. 
This is exactly what we would expect from a dominant 


center that functioned unmolested in a large area, but with 
only primitive and unspecialized means of communication. 
More efficient means of communication might produce the 
phenomenon of a Roman Empire, or of a chain store of our 
own day. However, the principle of dominance would re- 
main the same. 


The dominance (as understood in the distribution of cul- 
tural traits, differs from dominance of culture centers at 
the present time chiefly in regard to the speed of the areas 
of secondary activity to the center. Communication and 
transportation are so speeded up today, that the center is 
responded to many times more quickly than we think was 
the casein primitive times. But aside from speed of change 
the process is practically the same. The center develops 
the trait; the hinterland that is most closely in contact 


5 Clark Wissler, Jbid. Chapter XIV, “The Classification of Social Groups ac- 
cording to their Cultures,” pp. 217-260. 
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with the center, either through spatial proximity, or 
through specialized communication, acquires the trait more 
quickly than those areas which are more independent of 
the center. Toward the margins of the area, where com- 
munication from center A becomes ineffective or where 
centers B and C may be exerting influence, dominance is 
less complete. 

Where diffusion of traits from the culture center is slow, 
due to different languages, or limited facilities of contacts 
among peoples, proof of the existence of actual dominance 
is limited to the fact that the marginal areas borrowed their 
culture-traits from the center over a period of centuries. 
However, since the center has been a sort of “pace-maker” 
for the area, it still remains in a position of dominance. 
Speed in the dissemination of traits from center to circum- 
ference is not so essential a factor for dominance as the 
similarity of life in the hinterland and at the center, and 
the fact that the hinterland borrowed its traits from this 
dominating area. 

The concept of cultural area was developed as a result 
of careful studies that were limited to peoples remote from 
us either in space or in time, but actually we may plot 
culture areas for our own culture in the same manner. An 
apparent difficulty here is that the world is so closely knit 
together, and the nations of the world have acquired so 
much of almost identical culture that the culture area 
seems to be practically coexistent with the world. How- 
ever, the concept is of extreme value in analyzing the nu- 
merous facts of present-day culture in every country of the 
earth. For example, the various forms of Christianity are 
culture-traits and their distribution can be plotted on a 
map of the earth. The same might be done for all other 
religions. Political ideas, types of laws, forms of govern- 
ment, languages, economic forms, games and sports, fash- 
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ions, customs, and, in fact, all of the countless items of our 
culture may be mapped in areas, each with its center of 
dominance (e.g., the Vatican and Catholicism, Paris and 
women’s fashions). 


THE STUDY OF DOMINANCE IN CULTURAL TRAITS 


In order to give a comprehensive picture of the various 
approaches to the study of cultural dominance it becomes 
necessary at the outset to develop a scheme of organization 
of culture life. Wissler’s classification is rather complete 
in outline, and may be used as a point of departure, al- 
though the validity of the theory of dominance in culture 
can be shown by means of any schematization of culture- 
traits. Wissler’s main subdivisions of culture are speech, 
material traits, art, mythology and science, religious prac- 
tices, family and socia’ systems, property, government, and 
war.® 

This classification does not use the terms for branches 
of social life to which we, as sociologists, are accustomed, 
but it is rather designed for classifying materials collected 
on primitive cultures. We might substitute “economic 
functions” for “property,” and leave out “war” as a sep- 
arate item of culture. Also, “material traits” is somewhat 
confusing and should more clearly indicate the particular 
functions included, such as food-getting, shelter, dress, 
weapons, and others. Perhaps a more definitive term would 
be “tools and material techniques.” For our purposes cul- 
ture traits will be grouped in the following categories: (1) 
language and writing, (2)tools and material techniques, 
(3) art, (4) science and philosophy, (5) religion, (6) folk- 
ways, mores, and social institutions, (7) economic func- 
tions, (8) political functions, and (9) traditional attitudes, 


6 Clark Wissler, Man and Culture. New York: Crowell, 1923, p. 74. 
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traditional values, and traditional personality roles for 
individuals. 

A glance at this classification shows clearly the danger 
of considering dominance simply in terms of political and 
economic traits. The complexity of cultural phenomena 
makes it necessary for any system which claims to lead 
toward the most comprehensive view of social life to con- 
sider the action of the dominance process in all of the cul- 
ture-traits possible. Further, dominance should not only 
be studied from all of the different cultural approaches, but 
also from the point of view of the divisions of each cate- 
gory of culture-traits. Only in this way may the concept 
of dominance fulfill its promise. 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


By means of letters, newspaper accounts, questionnaires, 


and field studies, the diffusion of a trait may be discovered. 
Not only the extent of diffusion, but the speed and direc- 
tion may be ascertained. For example, how great an area 
was marked by the diffusion of the Yo-Yo, and how rap- 
idly did this diffusion take place from its point of entry to 
the United States? What areas lagged behind in this proc- 
ess of diffusion? 

By studying the history of the diffusion of a trait, the 
center can be discovered and the means of the diffusion can 
be indicated. Fashion ideas originate in Paris. They af- 
fect New York and Chicago styles before they influence 
those of Baltimore, Charleston, and Omaha. From the 
large centers the diffusion then more slowly permeates to 
the small towns. 

We should like to see investigations conducted and data 
systematized in every group of culture factors. The his- 
tory of Esperanto’s diffusion from its point of origin would 
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be fascinating. The radio complex would produce an in- 
triguing series of diagrams. No less interesting and im- - 
portant would be the investigation of the dominance pat- 
tern of the Turkish bath, Theosophy, jazz music, the treat- 
ment of the juvenile delinquent as a “problem-child,” the 
“bathing beauty” contests, cigarettes, the electric toaster, 
the night club, and the study of sociology. 

The monographic method of concentrating attention on 
one problem which is limited in scope appears to be the 
most fruitful means of developing research on dominance. 
Each of these “case-studies” of dominance should be con- 
ducted with the objective of obtaining a cross-section of 
the dominance situation at a given period, and also with 
the intention of tracing the genetic development of the cen- 
ters of dominance, and the development of the entire area. 

One of the most fascinating problems connected with 
dominance is that one concerned with the development of 
centers that may be called the “mothers of civilizations.” 
It may prove upon the completion of comprehensive stud- 
ies that there was at one time in the past a single center of 
dominance that is responsible for the origin of culture in 
its beginning stages. Similarly, it would be extremely im- 
portant if researches are found to reinforce the suggestion 
that some single area is tending to become the focal point 
of our own civilization. 





PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


For A TIME the scientific study of personality overlooked 
or treated lightly the significant theme of human character. 
But even those most scornful of character studies doubtless 
prided themselves on possessing something which amount- 
ed to character. It is interesting therefore to receive three 
volumes entitled, Studies in the Nature of Character, bear- 
ing the earmarks of scientific methods carried out to amaz- 
ing details." Something of the contents of this elaborate 
investigation will now be discussed. 

Character discussion fell into disrepute years ago be- 
cause it became a series of preachments, of homilies on 
conduct, of “oughts,” “shoulds,” “musts,” and “doubts,” 
but chiefly “oughts.” Character studies themselves never 
really got under way. They were nursed to death by ethi- 
cal dogmas. Even conversation about developing charac- 
ter became passé ; the opposite extreme, namely, of “swank- 
iness” became popular. 

It remained, therefore, for psychologists, behaviorists, 
and others to begin a new attack upon the study of person- 
ality. The psychologists isolated the parts so carefully that 
the whole vanished. The behaviorists remained so objec- 
tive that they missed the main part of the show. The en- 
docrinologists extricated an important piece of the person- 
ality machinery. The Freudians were blinded by a libido 


1 Studies in the Nature of Character. By the Character Education Inquiry, 
Teachers College, Columbia University in cooperation with the Institute of ial 
and Religious Research. By Hugh Hartshome, Mark A. May, and others. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1929. Vol. I, Studies in Deceit, pp. xx+306; Vol. II, 
Studies in Service and Self Control, pp. xxiiit+559; Vol. III, Studies in the Organi- 
zation of Character, pp. xvi+-503. 
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or love machine. The psychiatrists developed a larger and 
more realistic machine out of personality than did their 
coworkers. It remained for the sociologists to view human 
beings participating in social situations, and to observe 
personality in a new and balanced sense. 

On the other hand, the subject of personality became in- 
creasingly popular. Charlatans sprang up like toadstools. 
They gave the people what they thought they wanted—for 
a price. Fake psychologists and half-baked ones captured 
the billboards and the coin. Persons glib of tongue and 
with a /ittle learning dangled their scanty knowledge in at- 
tractive skeins before a race of men and women anxious 
to look more beautiful than they are, and to gather in the 
glittering dollars. 

Reduced to simplest terms, personality is energy. It is 
more,—it is organized or integrated energy at work solving 
problems and hence showing what has proudly been called 
intelligence, but which often turns to be exhibitions of so- 
cial imbecility.2 Energy engaged in solving problems in a 
human world becomes integrated and organized and de- 
velops, psychologically, a strong or a weak character. In 
this sense some criminals have strong characters and some 
persons are not criminals because they have such weak 
characters. 

Energy employed in solving problems in a human world 
bumps into social values and develops a so-called pro-so- 
cial or antisocial character (ethically, this would be a good 
or bad character). Personality cannot be considered apart 
from its relation to social values and hence no scientific 
study of it is replete until the social values situation is ex- 
plored. 


2Cf. C. M. Case, “Social Imbecility and Social Age,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XII:218. 
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The three volumes in hand are scholarly, jammed to the 
covers with carefully considered data. Teachers College, 
Columbia, and the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search have joined in this series of character education 
studies. The first volume has a total of 78 tables and 96 
figures. Details of tests and measurements provide a wealth 
of materials for generalization. They. need to be supple- 
mented by another volume, explaining the meanings of the 
findings to the general public. This volume on Studies in 
Deceit deals with an omnipresent problem; the procedures 
are accurate and elaborate; the execution of the procedures 
is thorough. 

The second volume in this series deals with Studies in 
Service and Self-Control. Dr. Galen M. Fisher, executive 
secretary of one of the sponsoring bodies, replies to a pos- 
sible estimate that the studies may be viewed as “a medley 
of tests and statistics and a paucity of clear directions as 
to building character,” for they give many observations and 
point out how controlled experimentation is necessary “if 
character education is to emerge from guess work into a 
science.” Among the conclusions resulting from the many 
controlled experiments the authors suggest that girls are 
on the whole more helpful than boys, that there are more 
boys than girls who are extremely generous or extremely 
selfish, and most important that cooperative behavior is 
“largely a function of the situation in which children are 
placed and in which they have acquired certain habits or 
tendencies.” Sex differences are to be thought of in con- 
nection with differences in social situations (as much as 
if not more than in connection with biological differences). 

The third volume on Studies in the Organization of 
Character offers many significant suggestions. When so- 
cial situations permitting dishonesty were altered there 
were comparable changes in dishonesty. The more unlike 
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these situations the greater the diversity in behavior. A 
child’s unselfishness is “closely tied up with the situation 
calling it forth.” In the matter of moral knowledge chil- 
dren resemble their parents more than their friends, club 
leaders, public school teachers, or Sunday school teachers. 
It is extremely doubtful whether there is a “moral knowl- 
edge age” independent of mental age. Instead of a uni- 
form code of morals, a child has a home code, a school 
code, a Sunday school code. Character perhaps is to be 
socially conceived, that is, “as a quality of group function- 
ing rather than as an entity possessed by the isolated in- 
dividual.” 

The authors conclude that “prevailing ways of teaching 
ideals and standards probably do little good.” Contra- 
dictory demands made upon the child by the varied situa- 
tions in which he is responsible “prevent him from devel- 
oping a consistent character,” but actually compel incon- 
sistency at the price of peace and self-respect. Integra- 
tion of character may be achieved “if unified demands are 
made by the child’s environment.” The twenty-four-hour 
school is commended. Graduated opportunity and grad- 
uated temptation are recommended, whereby constantly 
heavier demands are made upon the power of adjustment. 
Children can hardly be taught to be responsive to social 
ideals—unless these ideals are supported by group code 
and morale. 

The three volumes are of superior worth. They have 
laid substantial and lasting foundations for character re- 
search. They point the way to other studies and to a new 
day in character training. The casual reader will not rec- 
ognize their importance. It is to be hoped, however, that 
they will be followed by other concrete, controlled studies. 
They presage a day when “education” will give primary 
attention to personality growth in relation to social values. 
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Education for individual pecuniary efficiency is still dom- 
inant, but important changes are under way. Studies such 
as these make the ordinary or traditional type of Sunday 
School work look pathetic. The training of socialized per- 
sonalities is seen in a true perspective and the role of social 
situations in such training is made plain. 





Book Notes 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Cartes 
S. Jounson. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1930, 


pp. xiv-+538. 

The aim in this valuable work is “to construct a reasonably faith- 
ful contemporary picture of Negro life and relationships with the 
white race in the United States.” Sixteen national organizations in- 
terested in the Negro combined in 1926 to put the undertaking into 
effect. Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University was secured as 
the research director. The comprehensiveness of the undertaking 
is indicated by the following fields that were covered: population, 
health, education, industry and agriculture, recreation, housing, law 
observance and administration, citizenship, race relations. The treat- 
ment is factual and dispassionate. A tremendous range of data has 
been marshalled into Part One. The second part contains specific 
discussions by W. E. B. Du Bois on the Negro citizen; Herbert A. 
Miller on race relations; Louis I. Dublin on the health of the Negro; 
Niles Carpenter on the Negro in industry. In the Preface Mary 
van Kleeck concludes that the oft-made assertions that “the Negro 
is racially susceptible to disease, racially incapable of education or 
racially apt to violate laws, is not proved.” Dr. Du Bois insists that 
we must lift the curtain from democracy and view it in the open, 
that politics must not be a secret, the activities of ward heelers, of 
political bosses, and of corporations that buy and sell “politics” con- 
stitute at present the most insistent field of social science investiga- 
tion. Taken altogether, the volume is almost encyclopedic; it will 
continue for some time to remain the chief work in its field. 


E. S. B. 


PORTO RICO AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Vicror S. Crarx and 
Associates. The Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C., 1930, 
pp. xiv-+707. 

This study presents a comprehensive survey of the economic and 
social conditions in Porto Rico. The book fulfills a great need, long 
desired by many public men and socially minded people. The socio- 
economic problems of this small colonial possession are too little 
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known by the large majority of Americans. The people of this 
Island came under our flag in 1898 and ever since have aspired to 
those conditions which are enjoyed in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately only a few people are aware of the acute economic situation 
which prevails there. The Brookings Institution under the able di- 
rection of capable leaders such as Dr. Victor S. Clark, recently Editor 
of the Living Age, and Commissioner of Education under the mili- 
tary governorship, and Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, author of The Mex- 
ican Agrarian Revolution, undertook this survey of the Island and 
the present volume represents the findings. Two dissimilar cultures 
are in the process of mutual assimilation within the Island—the Span- 
ish and the Anglo-Saxon. With this in mind the survey presents an 
appreciation as well as a critical study of the people, their individual- 
ity and their desire for self-determination. The chapters of special 
sociological interest are the following: II, “Workers in Country and 
Town”; III, Public Health”; IV, “Education”; XI, “Economic Bet- 
terment”; and the Appendix. Part of this last section contains an 
important presentation of the Porto Rican peasant and his historical 
antecedents by José C. Rosario of the University of Porto Rico. 
L. D. G. 


THREE WISE MEN OF THE EAST and Other Lectures. By 
Artuur J. Topp. University of Minnesota Press, Minneap- 
olis, 1927, pp. viii++-240. 

Gandhi, Tagore, and Bose are the trio selected by Professor Todd 
for the leading essay in this book. The comparisons of these men 
are unique and illuminating. Each is working “to save India by 
teaching self-help.” Gandhi, “attacks traditional religion and the 
social system by espousing the untouchables.” He turns against 
English industry and politics and is working for Indian art, industry, 
and government. Tagore re-creates language, religion, art, and the 
social system. He is bitter against Westernism and its materialism. 
Bose, the scientist, is pioneering. “In the teachings of this bustling 
little man there is enough dynamite to blow off the whole crust of 
India, even though it is three thousand years thick.” 

Professor Todd discusses the impact of Western industry on the 
East and concludes that Japan is leading in its acceptance; China 
will accept but it must be in the hands of Chinese; India will come 
around despite Gandhi. China should be watched by the nationally- 
minded, “for the meek shall inherit the earth.” “Educational Fer- 
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ment in the East” is another theme handled forcefully. India is 
found to be teeming with new social ideals, new yearnings, and new 
political consciousness. “In China the educational ferment has gone 
further,” with the new westernized education gaining over the tra- 
ditional classical training. Japan has already become an active part- 
ner in modern education. E. S. B. 


A STUDY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS. Being an Es- 
say towards Political Rationalization. By Georce E. G. Catuin. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930, pp. 468. 

Politics and sociology are here dealt with as if practically identical. 
The book is in two parts: the first features scientific method, defi- 
nition, and the laws of politics; the second deals with liberty and 
authority, conflict and solidarity, social balance, equality and status, 
the individual and society. It is shown consistently that political 
institutions are part and parcel of society as a whole. Social and po- 
litical principles obtain not only for the smaller and more intimate 
communities, but the ordinary intolerance and limitations of states, 
nations, and other culture groups are transcended. Typical of the 
views of the author, the individual has no actual freedom apart from 
society; “the social order cannot be understood apart from an un- 
derstanding of its entire texture and its material context”; “law is 
convention enforced by recognized authority, the expression of that 
balance and mutual limitation of the wills which has been found to 
be most feasible, the formula of the equilibration of wills.” Whether 
it be the State, Church, or any other institution or social organiza- 
tion, each has been provided to facilitate by its functions the fuller 
life of society, which may be identified with humanity itself. Society 
is regarded as a myriad of overlapping or included groups. There 
is no general will of political societies, but there are common wills 
or courses of behavior of various groups whether interlocking or 
mutually inclusive. The book may be regarded not only as one of 
the best in recent years in the field of political philosophy, but of 
genuine merit for its treatment of conflict and cooperation and so- 
cialization within the meaning of sociology. J. E.N. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. An analysis of Social Behavior. By 
Kimpatt Younc. A. Knopf, New York, 1930, pp. xvii-+-674 
+-xxi. 

The new volume by Dr. Young is an excellent counterpart to his 
earlier work, Source Book for Social Psychology (Knopf, 1927). 
The two volumes together furnish the student with a working library 
of analysis and of carefully selected materials. The author opens 
his preface by the significant remark that “social psychology is con- 
cerned with the personality as it operates in a world of other per- 
sonalities”—significant because it shows how closely his idea of social 
psychology coincides with the idea of sociology as conceived by many. 
Intimate stimulation and culture patterns are made the two main 
explanations of human behavior. The psychology of individual be- 
havior, personality and group participation, personality and subjec- 
tive patterns, and the crowd and the public are the major themes. 
“Personality and the Public” might have been chosen as a title for 
the volume. 

When this colume is compared with the Source Book, the reader 
is surprised to find the wealth of new materials that the author has 
been able to introduce into the current volume. It is interesting 
to note the changes that three years of additional thought have 
brought about in the author’s mind. While the general plan of the 
two volumes is the same and while they can be used together with- 
out special difficulty, yet they do not chime together exactly either 
in terminology or in treatment. This is no adverse comment for in 
most cases the later style shows undoubted improvement over the 
earlier. Parts V and VI in the earlier book are thrown together 
and into other chapters in the later volume—to simpler and better 
effect. Leadership as a theme does not receive as great a prominence. 
Social behavior sometimes becomes human behavior, individual be- 
havior, or group participation. 

The new volume is replete with iiiustrative materials. Helps for 
students are well planned. The author has examined the standard 
literature well and roamed far into other fields for pertinent illustra- 
tions. The style is clear-cut and progressive. The thought is well- 
balanced. A balanced eclectic viewpoint of social psychology is 
maintained. E. S. B. 
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RURAL MUNICIPALITIES: A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Tueopore B. Manny. The Century 
Co., 1930, pp. xviiit+343. The book is divided into four divisions, dealing re- 
spectively with the development of local government in the United States, a sum- 
mary of the findings of a questionnaire survey of local rural government, a 
statement of the reorganization of local government, and finally a proposed rural 
municipality incorporation law. The first half of the book is largely historical 
in character, in which the development of the various forms of local government 
are traced, with a consideration of the social and economic organization of the 
people. Possibly the most valuable part of the book is not the resumé of exist- 
ing conditions, but the stress upon the need for a reorganization of local rural 
government to meet the present day social and economic needs of the people. 
The older units of government are far from adequate, and the proposal of a 
“rural municipality” is suggestive of what may be done. 

North Carolina is the only state which has a comprehensive law allowing 
self-determined rural areas to incorporate for general purposes of local govern- 
ment. Several other states have less elaborate provisions of one type or another. 
The advantages and disadvantages of local self-government are pointed out by 
the author. It is obvious that such a plan requires considerable reorganization 
of the present forms of rural government. The flexible units, representing “real 
groups of living human beings as nearly homogeneous in their common interests 
as is possible to obtain,” which furnishes a working basis for the new rural mu- 
nicipality, will be difficult to affect and to maintain. But it does represent an 
important forward step in local self-government. The proposed plan would 
make the governmental unit correspond to the natural unit and organization of 
the people. The town-country relations and problems, which are difficult to 
adjust under our present forms of government and which cause considerable 
concern, could be more easily solved by means of the new municipality. 


H.N. 


BEHAVIORISM, A BATTLE LINE. Edited by Wirtiram P. Kinc. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, 1930, pp. 376. Behaviorism is done the honor in this volume 
of being vigorously attacked by a galaxy of able minds. Watsonianism is chal- 
lenged from several directions, and Watson is accused of having made up his 
windpipe that he has no mind, or is it that he has made up his glands that 
he has no personality. The inconsistencies in extreme behaviorism are played 
up well. Why should Watson refer to himself with the pronoun 7 so often 
when the self, consciousness, and the like are unnecessary terms? Why should 
he talk about observation so much when the mere activity of sense organs by 
themselves is so obviously a part not the whole of a process? Why should not 
behaviorism confine itself to behavior studies and not with one explosive effort 
blast morals and religion out of existence? Why should behaviorism ignore dif- 
ferences in heredity entirely? Why should behaviorism in its babyhood set 
itself as the judge of mankind and allow to no other theories any semblance of 
respectability? Why should behaviorism treat human nature on a rat nature 

lane? 
P This volume is weakened by the evident prejudices exhibited by a number 
of the writers. They speak in a partisan attack. They would all have done 
better if they had followed the example of some and first distinguished clearly 
between several interpretations of behaviorism, and second, evaluated it, giving 
it credit where credit is due, and pointing out its weaknesses with equal vigor, 
as Garrison, Finney, Ellwood, and Brightman do. E. S. B. 


PREPARATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PAPERS. By S. F. Tre- 
tease and E. S. Yure, Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1930. In this re- 
printed edition of a handbook that has had a wide usage since the first edition 
appeared in 1925, there is a wealth of helpful suggestions. The different pro- 
posals are stated succinctly and clearly; they are well illustrated. 
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JOHN DEWEY THE MAN AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. A symposium. Harvard 
University Press, 193, pp. vii+181. It was a remarkably fine tribute that was 
paid John Dewey on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, culminating in a 
third session (luncheon) with 2,300 persons present. To New York for this 
occasion came such distinguished persons (to take part in the program) as 
George H. Mead and Jane Addams from Chicago, Ernest C. Moore from Los 
Angeles, President Angeil from Yale. Other speakers were James H. Robinson 
and John Dewey himself. The symposium was a survey of the contributions 
of Dewey. It was Dewey the thinker who was extolled. Because of Dewey’s 
integration of philosophy with educational theory, with social theory, with prac- 
ticalism, with liberalism, he was pronounced (by Professor Mead) as the dis- 
tinctive philosopher of America. Interpreting Dewey, Director Moore referred 
to children as “musculatured needs which start their search for supplies during 
their first hour of existence” and who acquire knowledge by organizing into 
their disposition those experiences which enable them to adapt the environment 
to their needs and to adapt their aims and desires to the situations in which 
they live. Professor Dewey in his acknowledgement speech deplored the Amer- 
ican’s direct pursuit of happiness in external possessions, in having a good time, 
in making money, in having some one else to lean upon for his ideas, instead of 
really possessing his own soul. E. S. B. 
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THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN. By Juuia M. Burrree. With Introduction 
by Ernest Thompson Seton. A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930, pp. xv+280. Well 
illustrated with finely colored plates and drawings, this volume is a work of art 
and of wide usefulness. Mr. Seton pleads for a recognition of the dances of the 
Indian, which are “clean, beautiful, dramatic, interpretive, rhythmic” and “won- 
derful, beautiful exercise.” They surpass the foxtrot with its unloveliness and 
overemphasis on sex, and even the Greek dances which were artistic but 
limited to the trained few. The author likewise contends that in the Indian’s 


dance or its adaptation there is found physical exercise, dramatic and imagina- 
tive possibilities, an impelling rhythm, and a unique picturesqueness. The two 
most common characteristics are “dramatic action and rhythmic precision.” A 
total of ninety-four illustrations help to make vivid this presentation of the 
dances of a people “untainted with sex, hallowed always by a thought of prayer, 
and vivid with rejoicing,” “the exercise of a clean people, voicing their gladness 
as a conscious, harmonious part of the joyous sunlit world.” E. S. B. 


MENTALITY OF ORPHANS. By Roserr A. Davis. R. G. Badger, Boston, 1930, 
pp. 182. This piece of research attempts “to arrive at a tentative conclusion 
as to the mental status of orphanage children and to determine some of the 
factors which influence that status.” Six orphanages in Texas were selected 
as the basis of the study. The author is careful not to generalize for all or- 
phanage children as a result of this particular study. He used the Dearborn 
and the Haggerty tests, and found that there is a large percentage of subnormals 
among the orphanage children studied, and that the average is much lower than 
for other somewhat comparable children. No significant difference in intelli- 
gence between the sexes was found. Teachers tend to overrate the intelligence 
performance,—by their predilection toward orphanage children. The volume 
closes with an number of interesting measures for reforming orphanage con- 
ditions, and with a set of very brief case studies, which, however, point to the 
value for comparative purposes of much more extensive materials of this kind. 


WHICH COLLEGE? By Rrra S. Hate. The Macmillan Co., 1930, revised edition, 
pp. xxiit+305. This is a handy compendium of the men’s colleges, the women’s 
colleges, and the coeducational colleges with about a half a page of useful facts 
given about each. The data are preceded by brief answers to the questions: 
Which college? How to get there? The Junior college? After College—What? 
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MRS. GRUNDY. By Leo Marxun. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1930, pp. 
xiv-+666. Original and unique is this moral history of Great Britain since the 
days of Henry VIII, and of the United States since early English settlement. 
“Mrs. Grundy” has many views on such moral standards and practices as sex 
morality, prudery, birth control, social manners, drinking and gambling, busi- 
ness or politics, observance of the Sabbath, influence of religion, the theater, 
freedom of speech and of worship, and innumerable other things. In the words 
of the author, “Mrs. Grundy was not everywhere the same, nor at all times, 
though she invariably made the sign of the cross before formulating her more 
important decisions.” Interpretations of the Bible, even by the church, are 
shown to have changed from one century to the next—or oftener. From some 
of the religious, political, and social leaders, the halo of artificial respect is 
removed, leaving stark, crude personalities which actually fit in with their 
rather ugly social environment. The power of personal leadership, even though 
seriously misguided at times, is well brought forth, and incidentally gives the 
author opportunity for his clever and brilliant wit. One chuckles often while 
reading the book. Yet seriously, if one fears that people are worse today than 
were the people of yester-year, he might read Mrs. Grundy and change his 
mind—may perhaps laugh at humanity’s weaknesses. There is nothing quite 
like this book, and it deserves wide reading. J. E. N. 


ADAM FERGUSON AND THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY. 
By W. C. Lenmann. Columbia University Press, 1930, pp. 268. Dr. Lehmann 
has rendered a fine service in bringing to the attention of prseent-day sociolo- 
gists the work of a Scotch philosopher of the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The author has interpreted Ferguson in current sociological terms 
and yet has used special care not to read into Ferguson what is not there. 
Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Civil (1767) and his Principles of Moral 
and Political Science (1792) are among his more important works. He. fore- 
shadowed modern sociology in that he apprehended “the fact and the meaning 
of society,” the organic nature of society, its evolutionary character, the “con- 
cept of a division of labor in society,” the “interdependence of the various 
fields of human interest and activity”; he had the beginning of a psycho-cultural 
notion of society and of a conflict theory. These points are developed by our 
author, using numerous quotations from Ferguson. Dr. Lehmann gives a re- 
markable list of seventeen methodological fallacies (on pp. 170-71) that Fergu- 
son warned against. E. S. B. 


THE AUSTRIAN PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES. By Howarp O. Eaton. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1930, pp. 380. In a remarkable 
clear fashion the author has not appraised but given an understanding of the 
so-called Austrian School of Values as distinguished from the first Austrian 
School of economic theory. The Second School was founded by Franz Brentano, 
von Meinong, and Ehrenfels. The economics school confined itself to the prob- 
lem of the value of valuation itself; the philosophy school gave attention also 
to the nature of the objects of valuation. In place of introspective methodol- 
ogy, Brentano emphasized what an experience is like after the experience itself 
is past, observations of other people and of their acts and comparison of these 
observations with the acts, the study of mental diseases. The philosophical an- 
alysis then runs through a gamut of topics, such as: right and wrong, desire 
and motive, egoism and altruism, false and true values. E. S. B. 


RURAL ORGANIZATION. Proceedings of the 1929 meeting of the American 
Country Life Association, University of Chicago Press, 1930, pp. 186. The 
theme of the conference has called attention to the need of advance in the or- 
ganization of farm men and women. The papers reveal that rural organizations 
are tending toward a common pattern. The topics which received special con- 
sideration are: adult education, and the rural school, religious organizations, 
health and social welfare, recreation, economic cooperation, government and 
taxation, rural-urban relations, and general farm organization. M. H. N. 
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THE PHILIPPINES PAST AND PRESENT. By D. C. Worcester and Ratston 
Hayven. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1930, pp. xii+862. The first edition 
appeared in 1913 and was written by Mr. Worcester who for twelve years had 
been Secretary of the Interior of the Philippine Islands. This new edition con- 
tains a biographical sketch of Mr. Worcester and four additional chapters writ- 
ten by Professor Hayden. The historical treatment begins with the question: 
Was independence promised? A negative conclusion is reached, although the 
arguments are not entirely convincing. Did we destroy a republic? is asked, 
and again the answer given is No. Are the Filipinos ready for independence? 
The author concludes that the Filipinos are not yet fit to govern themselves. 
He did not see Filipino independence as a possibility for two generations. He 
recites in detail the material accomplishments and educational advance in the 
Philippines under American rule. Professor Hayden has brought the first edition 
to date. The volume is well documented and scholarly, and pom is yy 


MAN AND SOCIETY. By Francis J. Haas. Century Co., New York, 1930, 
pp. xviii+456. This new number in the Century Catholic College Text series 
maintains the standard already set. “It seeks merely to prepare the student 
for advanced work in some specialized field.” The six main divisions deal with 
the Individual, Social Values, the Family, the State, Property, and Production. 
The starting point is Catholic doctrines. These are maintained throughout 
as basic premises. In the discussion on personality the emphasis is on human 
dignity. Special attention is given to rights and duties. A strong stand is 
taken against divorce. The concept of authority is given considerable space. 
War is attacked and a World Association favored. Private property is vindi- 
cated but property rights are not considered absolute. Social legislation is 
favored. Cooperation among farmers is suggested. If one accepts the postu- 
lates, he will find the arguments logically and clearly presented and supported 
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by many data. The general tone is constructive and forward-looking 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF AN ENGLISH VILLAGE (Craw- 
ley, Hampshire), 909-1928. By Norman S. B. Gras and Erner C. Gras. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1930, pp. xv+730. This volume opens 
with 163 pages of analysis of economic and social conditions of the village, 
traced throughout a thousand years. Manorial organization, social classes, labor, 
rise of personal freedom, population and well-being, notable presonalities are 
discussed. Part II or the bulk of the book is devoted to “Documents and Sta- 
tistics.” Eighteen illustrations are added and are of especial value. The work 
is handled with scholarly care. It serves as a unique source book for sociolog- 
ical analysis. The sweep of a thousand years in the life of a community through 
which “man never constructed a main highway,” but which had a Roman high- 
way nearby, is intriguing for sociological study. E. S. B. 


SOME SOUTHERN COTTON MILL WORKERS AND THEIR VILLAGES. 
By Jennincs J. Ruyme, The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1930, pp. xvii+214. An intensive survey of 500 families, comprising 2,362 in- 
dividuals, selected from four types of North Carolina mill villages located in 
Gaston County. The four types of villages are: rural mill village, cotton mill 
village, suburban mill villages, and company towns. The family life and hous- 
ing, educational status, labor supply and wages, community activities, and per- 
sonal and family disorganization are some of the major problems concerning 
which detail information is given. M. H. N. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN 1929. Edited by Wirx1am F. Ocaurn, University of Chi~ 
cago Press, 1930, pp. 227. A reprint of materials by 22 authors published in 
the American Journal of Sociology, May, 1930. 








Social Research Notes 


Edited by M. H. NeumMeyer 


Burpinc A Betrer San Jose: A Socitat Survey. The survey has 
for its object an appraisal of the different types of social work with 
a view of ascertaining the lines of achievement and the special needs. 
The schools, character building agencies, and several specialized so- 
cial agencies are singled out as doing especially effective work. The 
major needs in respect to the private agencies may be summed up as 
follows: better trained social workers, a better coordination of various 
groups of social agencies, and the extension of certain types of social 
work. The total budget allotments of the community chest agencies 
for 1930 amount to $496,447, of which $153,860 is appropriated 
from the chest. The cost of administering the community chest is 
only 4.3 per cent of the entire budget. Santa Clara County has ex- 
pended a total of $945,926 for social welfare work for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1930. According to the report, the county needs a 
road camp to relieve the congestion in the county jail. The work of 
the health department should be extended and additional workers 
supplied to the County Welfare Comission. George B. Mangold, 
assisted by Sophie Hardy, Board of Supervisors and the Community 
Chest of Santa Clara County, California, 1930, pp. 163. 


Tue Mormon Vittace: A Stupy 1n Sociat Oricins. The Mor- 
mon Village, according to this report, “refers to a peculiar commu- 
nity structure which characterizes Mormon settlements in the Great 
Basin.” Instead of settling on individual and isolated farmsteads as 
was characteristic of other frontier regions and people, the Mormons 
lived together in villages. The nature and structure of these villages 
grew out of a definite social background and ideology. The Mor- 
mons drew such ideas and concepts as communism and millennialism 
out of the social environment of the times. After a description of 
the social environment which constituted the matrix of Mormonism 
in the early nineteenth century, the plan of the “City of Zion” is 
discussed. Their scheme of society provided that all people should 
live in villages or cities which should be constructed according to a 
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general pattern. Thus the Mormon village, particularly as found in 
the West today, is the result of an invention and the convergence 
of such influences as: (1) the plan of the “City of Zion,” which 
designates the size of the area covered by the city, the arrangement 
of streets and buildings, and other details; (2) the development of 
extraordinary group solidarity, which is explained on the basis of 
the operation of the social processes of leadership and prestige, ideals, 
conflict, and cooperation; and (3) the favorable environment in the 
Great Basin. An extensive bibliography on village communities is 
appended to the report. Lowry Nelson, Brigham Young University 
Studies, No. 3, 1930, pp. 26. 


Puri. Mositity 1n THE Pusiic Scnoots or Wasuincton. The 
extent of pupil mobility in the State of Washington and the effects 
of mobility on retardation, failure, and social adjustment of new 
pupils represent the main aspects of the problem under consideration. 
Two methods of procedure were used. A questionnaire was sent to 
representative school men throughout the state. Samplings were 
made of each of thirty-nine counties, which included all types of 
school districts. The case method was used in the Seattle public 
schools with a view of ascertaining the details of individual pupils 
affected by mobility. Pupil mobility is not limited to intrastate 
movement but includes interstate movement as well as foreign accre- 
tions. In 82 schools there were 1,048 pupils from other states, The 
important problems connected with pupil mobility are accommoda- 
tion and assimilation. The larger school systems, especially in 
Seattle, are affected the most. The principal reasons given for mov- 
ing to Seattle were economic and social. Pupils have many advan- 
tages in the larger school systems but the excess mobility makes 
adaptation difficult, both on the part of the pupils and the school ad- 
ministrators. Uniformity of methods and subject matter, more help 
from teachers, more careful supervision, and a friendly attitude on 
the part of pupils and teachers were some of the suggestions offered 
by the pupils for making the work easier in a new school. John E. 
Corbally, University of Washington Publications in the Social Sci- 
ences, Vol. 5, No. 2, 1930, pp. 95-180. 


PuitapeLpHia Municipat Court Survey Series. The Bureau of 
Municipal Research of Philadelphia, acting as agent of the Thomas 
S. Harrison Foundation, has made a survey and is publishing a series 
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of reports pertaining to various phases of the work of the Municipal 
Court. The latest report was by Joel D. Hunter and deals with the 
Juvenile Division. The report is divided into three divisions: (1) 
the investigation of cases previous to court hearing in order to as- 
certain the facts, (2) the hearing itself to form a judgment on the 
basis of the facts, and (3) the probation work after the court hearing 
in order to carry out the judgment. A study of the legal basis of the 
juvenile division, the staff, method of investigation, the case heading, 
probationary supervision, and subsidiary organizations reveal certain 
basic needs which are incorporated in the summary of the rec- 
ommendations. 





Southern California 


Dr. Crarence Marsu Case and Mrs. Frances Lucas Nimkoff 
were the speakers at the October meeting of the Alpha Kappa Delta, 
sociology honor society. Mrs. Nimkoff related various experiences of 


teaching in a small college during her sabbatical leave, describing 
particularly the folkways of the students and the college town in 
which she lived. Dr. Case reported a study of the “Sociology of 
Auto Camps” which he conducted during the past year. 

Over 15,000 miles were traveled by automobile fro mCalifornia 
to Connecticut and returning by way of Florida, the Gulf states, 
and the Border Highway. Forty-nine auto camps were visited. The 
best equipped camps were found in the western portion of the United 
States. The farther east one goes the the fewer the camps. In the 
East the auto camp trade is seasonal and consequently less profit- 
able. Hotels and rooms for tourists in private homes take the place 
of camps. The most important reason for the growing popularity 
of the auto camp is its peculiar convenience for travelers. It seems to 
be a revival of the old-time inn where the hosteller met the traveler 
himself, and took care of horse, man, and equipage. The modern 
hotel is largely a child of the railroad. But since the automobiles 
have increasingly become the common mode of travel, the auto camp, 
the child of the highways, was the natural result. The next step in 
the auto camps will probably be the development of chain camps, 
which have already begun to emerge. 





International Notes 
Edited by Joun Eric Norpskoc 


CanapIAN retaliation by means of an “unemployment tariff” has 
been invited by our own tariff wall raised against Canada, but it 
should not be overlooked that two wrongs do not make a right. A 
policy of “Canada for Canadians only” is as shortsighted as that 
of “America for Americans only.” It remains to be seen whether 
the expedient of higher tariffs will relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion in either country. Even if Mr. Bennett, the champion of Ca- 
nadian tariffs, promises to safeguard consumer interests under this 
new legislation, and to give the Canadian producer the whole Cana- 
dian market, such artificial jacking up of trade has to face the fact 
that Canadian exports to the United States far exceed our exports 
to Canada. From another angle, Canada seems to be taking strides 
to develop herself independently as an economic national unit re- 
gardless of the Empire, although, as heretofore, British products are 
favored by tariff preferences. It happens that England is also in- 
trigued by the higher tariff panacea, and perhaps Canada is pointing 
the way of accomplishment. Unfortunately, nationalism is here seen 
in conflict with international cooperative policy, since unemployment 
is a world-wide problem, now at its worst since 1921. In Europe 
alone, six million or more are listed as unemployed. Economic con- 
ferences in recent years which fostered the levelling of tariff barriers 
and the federation of European powers for economic cooperation, 
may be mentioned as exactly contrary to immediate Canadian and 
American experience and policy. 


War Out awry, so forcefully pushed last year, has been tackled 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations this fall. The Kellogg 
Pact is a thorn in the side of the covenant of the League. Not only 
is there the problem of adjusting the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant, 
but there are differences in the English and the French points of 
view regarding disarmament. Speaking for England, Henderson 
claims that disarmament will bring international security more cer- 
tainly than any federation or combination, and says, furthermore, 
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that disarmament is provided for by the Treaty of Versailles and 
that part of the treaty is as sacred as any other. France, under 
Briand’s voice at the Hague, holds to the old position of armament 
as the best means of guaranteeing security, although Briand is work- 
ing for some sort of federation of Europe. The French position, 
while cautious, is growing out of date psychologically, while the 
English position is ahead of the times. To change over from one of 
these positions to the other with its opposite assumptions is a her- 
culanean task for statesmen to bring about. All hatreds and preju- 
dices would seem to make the French position justifiable, but the 
possible danger of another world war requires an attitude similar 
to that of the English. 


Great Britain proposes that there shall be established a vast 
Negro colony in East Africa. Tremendous areas of tillable land 
would thus be apportioned forever for native tribes, and made in- 
alienable. But white settlers in Kenya find fault with the plan, and 
Germans question British intentions relative to Tanganyika, which 
is a British mandate under fiat of the League of Nations. The 
British program seems to be that of forming a united Crown colony 
out of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, to make it ultimately a “self- 
governing” Dominion, with some native Africans, Indians, and Arabs 
included in the Council. The High Commissioner will of course be 
British, and will legislate on such subjects as railways, ports, har- 
bors, customs, defenses, posts, telegraphs, and telephones. It sounds 
fine to place the interests of the African natives as paramount, but 
the final control may not be theirs. The area involved amounts to 
one-quarter the size of the United States. 


Russ1a’s economic “dumping” is causing wide concern. Her wheat, 
coal, lumber, woodpulp, apples, flax, agricultural products, with at 
least a score of staples, are being exported to European and Ameri- 
can countries at from ten to twenty per cent less than world prices. 
Whether this is a sacrifice sale of goods to put on a bold economic 
front under the new five-year plan cannot be determined, but it cer- 
tainly attracts attention to Russia’s challenge in the field of economic 
coordination. Every important aspect of her economic life is domi- 
nated by trusts, which in turn are coordinated by the State. Thus 
placed on a national basis, her foreign trade is being handled through 
unified agencies. It is in the Russian plan to have diplomatic and 
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trade relations united, so that eventually a severance of one will au- 
tomatically cut off the other. 

Although the United States has not recognized the Soviet govern- 
ment, yet Russia, as well as any other foreign country, can sell short 
and be a “wheat bear” in American markets, thus materially push- 
ing down prices. We have no laws or regulations to prevent foreign 
inroads on our exchanges. Russia claims to have no ulterior mo- 
tives, and boasts of Soviet efficiency. Whether the recent flare-up 
in wheat on the Chicago exchange be regarded as hedging by Russia 
or not, it shows that economic isolation scarcely fits in with the times. 
Economic relations thus help to show that the world is rapidly mov- 
ing in the direction of necessary international cooperation. 


GERMANY’S RECENT FLARE for Fascism and Hitlerism has set the 
world agog. Republicanism, it should be remembered, is young in 
Germany, and reactionary movements are no less to be expected 
in Germany than has been the experience of other countries which 
have adopted the republican form of government. Of such nature 
is this protest vote, which has so remarkably supported the National- 
Socialist (Fascist) and Communist parties. Hitler’s oratory, intense 
seriousness, burning idealism, and fierce hatreds have caught the im- 
agination and aided him in boosting Fascism in Germany, although 
he himself is virtually a “man without a country.” Anti-Semitism 
has been used as an emotional excitant, but more important no doubt 
is the repudiation of war guilt. Industrial unrest, unemployment of 
some three million workers, dissatisfaction with the Young plan, and 
feelings of injustice regarding the treaties of Versailles and St. Ger- 
main,—of such is the basis for Fascism. The Republic is being hard 
hit by the movement to the right toward dictatorship and the move- 
ment to the left toward communism. It is not strange but it is dis- 
turbing that German liberalism should suffer such strong losses as 
are represented by the new additions to the Fascist and Communist 
forces in the Reichstag. Hitler is in line with German history and 
political philosophy when he repudiates a republic and democracy 
for a powerful central government, although a dictatorship (if it be 
his ambition to be another Mussolini) is perhaps further than most 
central authority loving Germans would be willing to go. While 
Fascism in Germany will not be like Fascism in Italy, there is enough 
similarity to create the possibility of alliance. With Italy, Germany, 
and even Russia teaming together, a new and foreboding balance of 
power would disturb not only Europe but the world. 
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Mussotin1 advocates the death penalty for speculators who bring 
on financial panics, according to Associated Press despatches. The 
Italian leader is quoted as follows: “They will now be made to feel 
more acutely that they cannot fool the public with impunity. Be- 
cause of the infinite evil they express as sowers of ruin and misery, 
they merit the penalty of death.” That Mussolini proposes to deal 
with increasing severity with financial speculators is especially signifi- 
cant at this time when increasing numbers of people are becoming 
convinced that the chief cause of industrial or business depression is 
business itself. 


Czecnostavak Communists are rejoining the Social Democrats. 
The Communist party first arose in 1921 as a left wing secession 
from the Social Democracy—as was fairly common in Europe at 
that time. Now they are dissatisfied because of the high handed 
methods of leaders who are in direct touch with Moscow, and par- 
ticularly because Moscow authorities refuse to recognize any special 
conditions in Czechoslavakia. Rather than lose political significance 
at home, groups of Communists are strengthening Social Democracy 
at the expense of Communism. In Finland there has been marked 
anti-Communist expression. Many Communists have been removed 
from the country. The slogan for the voter who faces an election 
in December seems to be “against Communism” and “for law, a 
strong government and democracy,” and that “Communism must 
be destroyed root and branch.” It is said that Sweden will expe- 
rience radicalism in aggravated form unless the Reds can be effec- 
tively opposed in Finland. 


ImmicraTion from Europe has been practically discontinued by 
Canada as a temporary expedient, as announced August 15. Un- 
employment and economic hardship have caused the action. Excep- 
tion is made for experienced farmers possessed of sufficient means 
to establish and maintain themselves on farms, and for wives and 
children of immigrants already established in the Dominion. So 
far as the United States is concerned, about 150,000 persons came in 
the course of the last year from quota countries, and only 60,000 
from non-quota countries. The influx of Mexicans has been so 
drastically reduced that during the first half of the current calendar 
year only 3,764 Mexican immigrants entered the United States. 
The average annual rate for the last five fiscal years was 56,747, 
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or an average of 5,000 per month. Compare with this, 406 Mexican 
entries in June, and 324 in July last. The reduction, which amounts 
to 87.1 per cent, has been accomplished by strict American measures 
resulting in the refusal of visas, and by the economic depression in 
the United States. Defectives and those who would possibly become 
public charges have been weeded out, but no one knows how many 
Mexicans may be crossing the 1800 miles of border illegally. 


Sour America is again in the limelight. Bolivia, Peru, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil have been experiencing an unusual round of revo- 
lutions. The causes are not far to seek. First, revolutions are not 
foreign to South America; they have occurred time and again, and 
the best that may be hoped for is that they will happen with de- 
creasing frequency. The Latin American countries have not yet 
attained to the republican form of government; they still have auto- 
cratic governments much of the time under the popular name of re- 
publics. They represent a cultural lag in that the spirit and training 
of the people have not kept up with republican professions. Second, 
like the rest of the world, South America is suffering from industrial 
depression, social unrest, and political scepticism. It is very easy 
to blame all these troubles upon whomever is in power and especially 
so when those in power have forfeited any claim to public confidence 
by high-handed methods. In the light of these facts, the revolutions 
are not only not surprising, but somewhat predictable. The needed 
adjustments are clear; they include social education of the masses, 
social responsibility in high as well as low places, practical encour- 
agement from nations farther along the socialized scale. The world 
is One; unrest and disturbance anywhere are likely to be felt every- 
where; mutuality and helpful pulling together are also catching. 
Rapid means of communication have brought the back doors if not 
the front doors of all the nations together around a common patio. 














Social Fiction and Drama Notes 
Edited by Metvin J. Vincent 


THE LAST MILE. A play in three acts by Jonn Wextey. Samuel 
French, New York, 1930, pp. ix+128. 

Eminently successful on the New York stage, The Last Mile once 
again demonstrates that the theatergoer of today may still go to the 
theater for a more complete understanding of contemporary social 
problems and the vicarious human experiences involved in the re- 
lated situations. The drama presents an interesting and deep study 
of the emotions of men awaiting electrocution in the death house 
of an Oklahoma prison. John Wexley, its author, states that his first 
act is based upon an article, written by a condemned man, reporting 
actual conversations among cell mates awaiting death at the hands 
of the State. And what a torrential stirring thing that first act is! 
The reader is gripped with the tension that must actually and relent- 
lessly clutch the unfortunates. Rightly does Warden Lewes of Sing 
Sing in the preface ask: “Are they not the victims of man’s imper- 
fect conventions upon which he has erected a social structure of 
doubtful security?” After reading that first act, one cannot help but 
wonder at the mentality of those who seek to witness murder by the 
State. Surely not pleasant reading, but what a triumphant descrip- 
tion of attitudes conditioned by such environmental stimuli as mur- 
derers’ row in the Big House may offer. As the lights flash in the 
corridor signifying the progress of the electrocution, one of the con- 
demned men cries out: “They’re givin’ him the juice again. What 
the hell are they tryin’ to do? Cook him?” 

The second and third acts deal with the revolt of the prisoners. 
The situation becomes reversed, and the keepers find themselves 
captured and held by the men who make a bold demand for free- 
dom. The jailers are now confronted with the prospect of awaiting 
a definitely timed death, and the same terror escapes from them. 
The crashing of their bodies, at intervals, the siren’s call, and the 
play of the searchlight marks the last act as a searing thing. No 
solution is offered—none is required—the playwright has effectually 
demanded that his audience center their attention upon what would 
seem to be a present-day criminological problem, the prison revolt. 
Society alone must resolve the crisis. If you would have a vivid 
and exciting hour, read The Last Mile. 
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THE MOTHER. By Snotom Ascu. Translation by Nathan Au- 
siibel. Horace Liveright, New York, 1930, pp. vi+-351. 

Sholom Asch, well-know master of Yiddish literature, is well in- 
troduced to American readers of fiction through his very success- 
fully written novel, The Mother. The story revolves around the at- 
tempted adjustments to American life of a Jewish family. Skil- 
fully and convincingly depicted is the life of the Zlotnik family in 
the little Polish village, where the father is a Reader in the humble 
synagogue, and the mother, the eternal vigilante over her little brood 
of children. The eldest son migrates to America, and soon come the 
urging letters and the steamship tickets which lure the whole family 
to the promised land. The conflict of old world folkways and cus- 
toms with those of the new, the difficult accommodations of the par- 
ents, and the rapid assimilation of the children to their new life are 
sketched amazingly well, and offer splendid materials for those in- 
terested in a study of the Americanization process. Status is also 
a concept fruitful for study in the novel, for the proud Reader of 
Psalms becomes a sewer of shirts in the new land. The portraiture 
of the mother, valiantly striving to preserve family unity, is one 
that is likely to linger with the reader for a long time. Told with 
effective restraint, the story of the daughter, Dvoyrele, fulfifilling 
again the mission of Mother, offers a tender note of tragedy. One 
leaves the book with the impression that here has been narrated a 
story of actual occurrence, with scenes not marked by artificiality, 
of life as it really happens. 





Social Photoplay Notes 


THE TREMENDOUs undertaking that it was to cross a continent in 
covered wagon days is recorded in The Big Trail. The organization 
of a wagon train on the banks of the Mississippi constitutes the 
opening scene; a group of log cabins in the Oregon country the clos- 
ing scene; and between, the inevitable love story, together with some 
vivid portrayals of hardships encountered on the journey. 

The details brought out in the depicting of these hardships make 
The Big Trail worthwhile. The choking clouds of dust stirred up 
by wagons and herds of cattle; the dragging effect of sand upon 
heavy wheels; the hazards of river crossings; the fight with mud 
churned by wheels and hoofs; the disheartening effect of rain and 
snow and terrific heat; and the painfully slow progress when roads 
must first be cut through forests, are some of the incidents treated 
at length in the picture—incidents we of the present are prone to 
forget when we think of pioneer travel. 

Yet it seems to the reviewer, that taken as a whole, the picture 
is somewhat spoiled by too great a stress on the melodramatic and 
emotional factors. One example: during a rather severe blizzard 
the band become discouraged and decide to turn back. Just at that 
moment one of the leaders who has led a charmed life returns from 
an extended scouting trip, as fresh as a daisy, and delivers an ora- 
tion to the effect that the destiny of a nation rests in the hands of 
the party, hence there cannot be any turning back. At once every- 
one decides to continue on. Incidents such as this belong to the mo- 
tion picture of ten years ago. 

The Big Trail is filmed on grandeur-film making possible beautiful 
outdoor scenes. The photography and the realistic presentation of 
many of the hardships the pioneers underwent is excellent; but the 
plot and its development are woefully poor. Here is what might 
have been a truly great picture spoiled by what seems to’have been 
a hastily constructed plot and rather poor directing. G. D. N. 








